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PHYSICAL FITNESS PROGRAMS 


speed up the nation’s efforts! 








Send for free material on Health and Good 


Grooming for your Programs DENTAL HEALTH for 
ELEMENTARY GRADES 


HIGH SCHOOL HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 


Er the classrooms to the military camps of 
EDUCATION CLASSES 


our country, training in physical fitness and 
personal care are among today’s foremost efforts. 
In elementary grades, in high schools and in col- 
leges, programs on health and hygiene contribute 
to a growing generation’s defense and morale. 


SCHOOL NURSES AND DENTAL HYGIENISTS 
PERSONAL HYGIENE—GOOD GROOMING for 
HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CLASSES IN 
: i ; Health and Physical Education 
Created expressly for such projects is our edu- Home Economics 

cational material, available free. So if you teach Hygiene 
any of the groups listed (right), or similar classes, Commercial Subjects 

ae oe : A Vocational Guidance 
you will find much of interest and help in our 

: PHYSICAL EDUCATION for 

colored wall charts, teaching pamphlets and 











: es HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
student material. Fill out coupon today! 





Use the Coupon below to request these Programs. They will be sent to you FREE! 


EE 


r 
| Bristol-Myers Co., Department ST 243, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. | 
: ; l 
r Please send me the following free visual material: (Check stems wanted ) | 
| DENTAL HYGIENE (ror ony wrote) PERSONAL GROOMING ““sr'csiege) | 
Check € heck 
“Why Do Teeth Ache?” wall chart LJ “Derspirine 3 -althf; t” wall chart | 
| (Special editions—for elementary—for high school) erspiring is Healthful, but” wall chart. 
Class Hygiene Checkup Record and Teacher’s Pamphlet “Little Things Count ™ 
Certificates of Award for Dental Care —Even in Wartime --U 
| CGrenet Owe through Six) Student Leaflets and Good Grooming Guides O 
| Teacher’s Guide “Build a Successful ; 
l Program on Dental Health” oO Grooming for the Job wall charts oO | 
MUSCLES AND EXERCISE (For High Schoo. or College Physical Education Classes only) 
| “Exercise is Vital, but’’ wall chart (1) “Are you Physically Fit?’”’ student leaflet and checkup....1 | 
(With jar of Minit-Rub for First Aid Kit) | 
| Name Name of school or college : Se eaer | 
(Where you teach) | 
School Street Address RUNES Ec ai clistinec se spe oe eersettane S| re : 
| (Check): Elementary? = Jr. High? Sr. High? College? Seer Other? | 
| Grade Taught Number of Classes I teach.............. | 
| Number of students enrolled in one class: Girls Boys | 
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Editorial 





Comment 





w If the recent publication of the association 
is significant for anything, it is for pointing out 
what the state has not done for the support of 
its schools. The educational forces of the state 


“TEN YEARS OF and many other groups 


EDUCATIONAL FINANCE” have Consistently 
pointed out the neces- 
sity for shifting more of the cost of the schools 
from property taxes to other taxes through state 
subsidies. The need of this for high schools is 
especially urgent. Elementary aids are far bet 
ter but the general lag in state support 1s shown 
by Wisconsin’s appearance in the lower rank- 
ing states on a national scale. In 1933 property 
provided 83.43% of the cost of the schools. 
Ten years later property is still paying 82.46%. 
When state support of schools has increased 
only one-tenth of one percent a year over a 
decade, the practical abandonment of the prin- 
ciple of state support is admitted. 

A campaign to reduce state income taxes is 
under way. Since about sixty percent of the pro- 
ceeds of the normal income tax’is remitted to 
the counties and local units in which collected, 
the effect upon financing local government ser- 
vices is plain. Reduction of state rates will sim- 
ply mean less revenue for municipalities and a 
heavier load on property. No one will deny the 
weight of federal taxes, but to jeopardize state 
participation or local services can hardly be de- 
fended for the sake of tax relief in a period 
when one of the nation’s problems is how to 
deal with excess cash. Financial experts advise 
that reserves be built up for post war recon- 
struction. To curtail the meagre state support 
to the localities and school districts of the state 
would throw an insuperable hardship upon 
them. 

As for school support, let it not be forgotten 
in our all-out war efforts that education is desig- 
nated as one of the nation’s critical industries. 
This identification demands full support, not 
withdrawal of it. 
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w The disposition of the educational problems 
in Axis countries upon the attainment of vic- 
tory was recently referred to by Vice President 
Wallace. Statements of other officials indicate 

that when peace comes the 
must be 


AFTER THIS, WHAT? 


military victories 
followed up by quick action on the psychologt- 
cal and educational fronts. The prediction 1s 
that educators will sit around the peace table 
with diplomats and other representatives Mak- 
ing his last speech in the Senate, Senator Nor 
ris said, ‘‘Education must be considered in peace 
plans as surely as ammunition must be included 
in war plans.”” For this reason and the further 
necessity of promoting study of after-war prob- 
lems in the schools, educators must be equipped 
with the facts insofar as they are available at 
the moment. 

One is dismayed by the gloomy and dismal 
prophecies for our own country. There ts need 
to be ready for heavy sacrifices and cost but no 
justification for despondency or despair. The 
Republic still lives! And, it will continue to sur- 
vive. With full knowledge of the capacity of 
our people and our institutions, it is up to edu- 
cation to help clear the mental atmosphere and 
eliminate loose talk about collapse or default. 
People’s nerves are ragged these days. Con 
clusions are hastily drawn. Irrationality is too 
frequent. The antidote to this unreasoning 
state of mind is a calm and highly objective 
presentation of facts, events, and circumstances 
affecting the war. 

Fundamentally, such subjects as the war debt, 
paying for the war, war aims, inflation, man- 
power, food supply, rationing, and others pe- 
culiarly identified with the present are misin- 
terpreted. Where does the school come in? 
What can it do to preserve that confidence in 
national strength, that faith in survival, that re- 
spect for our ideals and leaders, so that we may 
emerge in material and spiritual solvency ? 

To assist educators in this task there are some 
splendid recent publications. The Educational 
Policies Commission has issued a practical bul- 
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letin. The Council on Social Studies of the Na- 
tional Education Association presents “Paying 
for the War’, a recital of how past wars were 
paid for and an analysis of current methods. 
Teaching aids on this important topic are in- 
cluded. We think this is excellent and cuts 
squarely into an area where the public is too 
confused. The Council and Secondary Princi- 
pals also issued bulletins on ‘Economic Prob- 
lems of the Post-War World’, ‘Crime’, and 
“Agriculture.” These releases may not have all 
the answers nor are they the only sources avail- 
able, but, they are objective in aim, devoid of 
wishful thinking or hazy philosophy. It should 
be said that Wisconsin educators had a large 
part in the preparation of these materials. 


A 


mw Even though teachers of one-room schools 
were granted salary increases last spring, it is 
difficult to comprehend that one hundred thirty- 
five of them are receiving the bare eighty-five 
dollar state minimum. 
A digest of these sal- 
aries furnished by county superintendents shows 
a wide discrepancy, the range being from $85 
to $160 per month. Out of 5147 teachers (69 
counties) there are 323 men and 4824 women 
teachers. The median salary of men is $110 
and that for women is $104. The largest group 
(1976) fall into the $100-$109 bracket. If 
boards grant increases this year the entire 
groupings will move up in the salary ranges so 
that less than half of them will receive less than 
$1000 a year. The proposal for an increase in 
the minimum salary law is to improve the finan- 
cial status of those in the lower ranges in the 
anticipation that they will not desert the pro- 
fession. Wisconsin requires two years of pro- 
fesional training for these teaching positions 
and a guarantee of $1000 is little enough. 
Low rural school salaries have worked against 
the best interests of rural areas. Not only have 
the classroom teachers been in the low scale, 
but county superintendents and supervising 
teachers as well. These administrators and sup- 
ervisors have problems not encountered in ur- 
ban systems. Travel, supervisory methods, iso- 
lated areas, many school units, many boards, 
lack of supporting organizations found in cities, 
all add up to a difficult proposition compared 
with most city situations. Yet, the pay of these 
rural leaders is wholly inadequate. Relatively 
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few counties pay more than the prescribed statu- 
tory minimum. 

The predicament of the county superinten- 
dent is especially acute since his salary cannot 
be raised during his four-year term. An in- 
crease for that office is prospective. Supervising 
teachers receive basic pay from a state appro- 
priation according to a salary schedule set up by 
the state superintendent. Only seventeen of 
them have their salaries augmented by an extra 
contribution from the county. In both of these 
cases the only apparent relief is through legis. 
lative enactments. The association office solicits 
the help of its membership in supporting reme. 
dial legislation for the rural professional work- 
ers. 


THE LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


mw The Journal presents a brief recapitulation 
of some needed educational legislation. The 
definite subjects approved by the Representa- 
tive Assembly to be sponsored by the associa- 
tion are: 


1. A bill providing mandatory sick-leave for at 
least 5 days per year, accumulative to 30 
days. This bill was introduced early in the 
session and is Senate Bill No. 24, S. 


2. A bill to change the minimum salary law to 
$1200 a year for teachers having four years 
of training with a college degree, and $1000 
for teachers having less than this preparation. 
The bill providing for this is Senate Bill No. 
25S: 


3. A continuing contract law, specifying a cer- 
tain date for re-employment. Failure to notify 
a teacher of non-employment by such date 
would mean automatic re-employment. 


4. The association will support vigorously the 
state department bill for increased state aid 
to high schools. 


5. Full support is given to increased pay for 
county superintendents and to revise the num- 
ber of supervising teachers per county with 
increased state appropriation for this service. 


6. Teachers of Milwaukee county (exclusive of 
city) have introduced a county tenure bill. 
Teachers of second-class cities are also pro- 
moting one. Opposition to tenure in these spe- 
cific areas was in the minority when it was 
a state issue. 


7. Assist the new-voter movement. 
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Education in The 1943 Legislature 


w On the previous page the main objectives of 
the W.E.A. legislative program are listed. 
There are other subjects which will have as- 
sociation support, but the ones listed are pres 
ently the important ones. WEA members may 
expect some decidely negative proposals. Cut- 
ting state taxes would tend to shift costs to lo- 
calities and school districts. Attempts to fur- 
ther limit local taxes seem to be in the mak- 
ing. Teachers should not be surprised at at 
tempts to repeal or recess the teachers’ retire 
ment surtax. In fact, it is advocated by certain 
organizations. Administrators and presidents of 
local associations will be advised regularly of 
developments. We suggest all members keep 
the information on this page for handy ref- 


erence. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEES OF 
THE LEGISLATURE 


Senate Committee on Education and Public 
Welfare: 
Wm. A. Freehoff, Waukesha 
Conrad Shearer, Kenosha 
Philip Downing, Amberg 
Robert P. Robinson, Beloit 
Fred Risser, Madison 


Chairman 
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Assembly Committee on Education: 
William H. Goldthorpe, Cuba City—Chairman 
Robert M. Long, Westfield 
Elmer L. Rundell, Roberts 
William Clark, Vesper 
Jerome H. Wheelock, Viroqua 
James H. Hamlin, Merrill 
Nicholas J. Christman, Tony 
Charles P. Greene, Milwaukee 


Arthur L. Padrutt, Chippewa Falls 


RULES ON LOBBYING. IMPORTANT! 


w A person appearing before a committee of 
the legislature as a representative of an organ 
ization must register in the office of the Secre 
tary of State. That office will, upon signing th« 
big book, issue a blank which should be signed 
by an officer of the represented organization ind 
then returned to the Secretary of State. If your 
association pays your travel expense to Madi 
son, keep an accurate record of such receipts 
during the session, since you and your associa 
tion must report these amounts to the Secré 
tary of State after sine die adjournment. Per 
sons appearing before committees in their own 
behalf need not registet 
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Your Federal Income Tax 


A Guide for Teachers 


w It is obviously difficult to discuss the fed- 
eral income tax in any detail in a single maga- 
zine article. The most one can hope to accom- 
plish is to present a number of the more im- 
portant regulations for the guidance of teach- 
ers making out their federal income tax returns. 
The data listed below describe general condi- 
tions applicable to most people. However, in 
almost every case the general rule is subject 
to some exceptions. If your case appears dif- 
ferent it is advisable to obtain a clarifying 
statement from the collector of Internal Reve- 
nue at Milwaukee, or any of the branch offices 
in the state. 


WHO SHALL FILE A FEDERAL 
INCOME TAX? 
1. You must file a federal income tax return if: 


a. You are single and your gross income for 1942 
was $500 or more. 


You are married and living with spouse and your 
If both husband 
and wife have an income and the combined gross 
income is $1200 or more an income return must 
be filed even if the income of each is less than 
$1200. 


gross income 1s $1200 or more. 


VOTE: For taxation purposes single persons include widows, 
widowers and divorced persons, as well as some persons legally 
separated or living apart continuously and voluntarily. 


WHAT FORM SHOULD BE USED? 


2. A person may elect, for each taxable year. 
the form on which he wishes to file. As was true 
last year, teachers generally may choose either 
the regular or optional form (1040A). You may 
select the optional form if: 


Your gross income for 1942 was $3000 or less and 
all your income was derived from salary, wages, com 
pensation for personal services, dividends, interest 
and annuities. Your income must be on a cash, cal- 
endar year basis if the optional form is used. Each 
taxpayer will receive a copy of both the regular and 
simplified form or may obtain one from the Collector 
of Internal Revenue. You must not use the simplified 
form if your income is derived in whole or part 
from a business; if your reported income is influ- 
enced by gains or losses from securities or other 
properties, and if your spouse uses the regular form 
for filing. If husband and wife both file the optional 
or simplified form, as they may do if the income 
of each is less than $3000 and the other require 
ments are met, each one must take one-half of the 
$1200 personal exemption 
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Helps offered teachers in filling out 
their Federal Income Tax, under 
terms of the Revenue Act of 1942, 


3. Should all persons eligible to use the sim- 
plified form do so? 


Whether one should use the simplified form de. 
pends on the individual case. A person should cal- 
culate his taxes carefully under each form before 
the decision is made. Practically no one’s taxes will 
be identical under both forms. After you have elected 
to file under one form you may not change, even 
though you find you could save money by using the 
other form, unless authorized by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. 


WHAT COMPENSATION MAY BE 
EXCLUDED FROM GROSS 
INCOME? 


4. Certain types of compensation do not need 
to be included in your income tax return. 


Among the most common of these are: 

Compensation for personal injury and sickness 
(1) Insurance, damages, etc. 

Amount received from insurance to cover damage 

to automobile, house, other property, etc. 

c. Any amount which you receive to repay an obli- 

gation due you. However, if the amount has been 

deducted previously as a bad debt it must be 

included 

A gift (if in no manner a payment for services 

rendered). A gift may take the form of the can- 

cellation of a debt as by some member of your 

family 

e. The amount received in a marriage (divorce) 
settlement if paid in a lump sum or agreed to as a 
lump sum and paid within ten years. 

f. Pensions received from one to whom no servic 
has been rendered, such as Carnegie Foundation 
for college teachers. 


o) 


g. The amount received under a life insurance con- 
tract by reason of the death of the insured, whether 
paid in a single sum or monthly payments, is not 
taxable. An exception to this rule is where the 
policy is transferred from one person to another 
for a consideration. In this case only the value 
of the consideration and the premiums subse- 
quently paid are exempt 

h. Value of railroad passes. 


i. A teacher must include as part of his income the 
amount deducted from his salary check for the 
Wisconsin State Retirement System. It is part of 
your income even though it is not actually received 
by you until several years later. 


TAXABLE ITEMS 


5. Dividends are generally taxable. 


The most important exceptions, as far as teachers 
are concerned, are the dividends from unmatured 
life insurance policies and dividends from Mutual 
Insurance Companies. Dividends from most any cor 
poration declared in 1942 but not actually received 
until 1943 are not taxable as 1942 income. 
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6. Most of the interest a person receives is 
taxable. 

Interest not subject to federal taxation includes in- 
terest from securities of a state, territory, any politi- 
cal subdivision thereof, or the District of Columbia 
and certain federal securities. Interest on the U. S. 
Savings Bonds, Series A(1935) through Series D 
(1941) is exempt from both the normal tax and the 
surtax on the first $5000 of face or cost value. In- 
terest on U. S. Defense Bonds, Series E (1941) 
through Series G (1942) is fully taxable under both 
the normal tax and the surtax, as are also most other 
federal government securities issued after March 1, 
1941. If you own a U. S. saving or defense bond you 
may report the increased value each year instead of 

the maturity date. This election must be 
“4 tax return and must apply to all such 
owned or thereafter acquired by you 

Annuities acquired prior to 1934 are 


made on 
Londs 


taxed on a 


different basis. 
7. Annuity payments received are generally 
taxable. 


which is taxable is 
and the bal- 
federal tax. After 
the aggregate of the amount excluded equals the cost 
of the annuity the entire amount received in subse 
nt payments must be included as taxable income 


[The amount of the annuity 
equal to 3% of the cost of the 
ance received is not subject to the 


annuity 


Annuities under the Wisconsin Teachers Retirement 
System are taxable on the same basis as other annui 
ti In this case, however, the cost of the annuity is 


considered to be the aggregate of your contributions, 
purpose ot computing the portion ot 


installment pavment which is subject to the tax 


+ 1 
for the each 


DEDUCTIONS 


8. Contributions up to 15% of your net income 
may be deducted. 


A large variety of contributions are deductible 

[The most common. ar¢ 

1. Contributions to charities: Red Cross, Salvation 
Army, Community Chest, U.S.O 

?, Church, church organizations, missionary 
Schools and colleges. 

1. Boy and girl scouts 

5. Welfare groups 

6. Scientific Societies 
Vocational rehabilitation (certain) 


Contributions to be deductible must be paid within 
the taxable year. The time pledged is of no import- 
ance; it is when the money is actually paid which 
counts 


9. Interest paid by you on your indebtedness 
is nearly always deductible. 


You may deduct interest paid on such items as: 
(1) Credit Union loans, on real estate, or 
other property. 
(2) Your personal note to a bank or friend 
(3) Installment purchases where interest is called 
for in the contract—not covered up in the price. 
(4) Life insurance loans if paid in cash 
(5) Loans from your wife (bona fide) 
You may not deduct interest paid for a relative 
or friend. If you have no legal obligation to pay the 
interest it is a gift and is not deductible 


mortgage 


10. Many taxes are deductible under the fed- 
eral income tax law, 


lo be deductible the tax must be your obligation, 
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either imposed on you or levied on your property. 
The following taxes are deductible: 
1. Real estate and personal property taxes. 


2. Your state income tax. 

3. The state tax on gasoline (4c per gallon) 

4. The state auto license fee. 

5. Federal stamp tax on your car or truck ($2.09 
$5.00 = $7.09 paid in 1942). 

6. Federal tax paid for admission to moving pic- 


tures, theatres and events (1c on each 
10c admission) 

Tax on safety deposit boxes (20% of cost) 

8. Tax on dues and initiation fees to clubs and fra- 


ternal organizations. 


sporting 


The rate of tax is 11% of fees paid in ex 
cess Of $10 per year, or if you are an active 
resident member and annual dues are over 
$10 a year then 11% of the entire fe« 


9. Taxes paid by you on telegraphs, cables and radio 
messages. 


a. The tax was 10% prior to Nov. 1, 1942 and 
has been 15% thereafter on U. S. messages 
[he rate has continued at 10% on interna 
tional n essages 


10. Tax paid by you on telephone calls and service 


a. The tax on telephone calls (tolls) was 5« 
for each 50c or fractional part above 24¢ 
prior to Nov. 1, 1942. Since then it has 
cen 20% ot the total charge he tax on 
I 0% of tl | char; I 
local telephone service was 6% prior to 
Nov. 1, 1942, and 10% thereafter. No tax 
is levied on the cost “f installation or in 

11. Tax or sportation 

1. Rate for persons 5% prior to Ni 1 and 
10% thereafter 

b. Rate for property—3% of the cost begin 
ning Nov. 1, 1942 

You may not deduct your federal income 
taxes nor the 10% tax on purchases of jewelry 


furs, or cosmetics, Cigarette taxes, either federal 


or state, are consumer ; 
nor 


heritance and gift taxes imposed by either Wis 


not deductible by the 


are taxes paid on alcoholic beverages. In 


the federal government are not de- 
1942 


improvements which increase the value of your 


consin or 


ductible in Special assessment taxes for 


property may not be deducted. 


1l. Losses not covered by insurance, or cov- 
ered by insurance only in part, may be claimed 
as deductions. The most common of these are: 
damaged by fire, icy roads, storn 

if not caused by your negligenc 
your home or yout pe rsonal 
storm, wind, 


a. Automobile 
collision, etc 
b. Damage suffered on 


belongings due to fire, freezing, ete 


c. Losses due to theft—jewelry, car, embezzlement of 
funds 
The loss must be taken in the year in which it is 


of damage, the difference 


actually sustained. In case 
in value just before and just after the casualty is 
the extent of the loss 


12. Worthless debts may be claimed as a 
deduction. 
a. The debt is 


worthl 


deductible when it actually becomes 
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b. 


a 


oO 


2) 


a9 


If a debt is partially worthless you may claim a 
deduction for the part which is worthless. 
Worthless debts may be of a personal or business 
nature. 

1. Money loaned a friend. 

2. Money due from a customer. 


Where mortgaged property is sold for less than 
the debt, the unsatisfied portion is a worthless 
debt. 

In all cases a debtor-creditor relationship must 
exist at the time of the loan if the bad debt is 
to be deducted. Money loaned to a friend or rela- 
tive which you never intended to collect may not 
be deducted. 

You must give all pertinent information in con- 
nection with any bad debts claimed. You should 
be in a position to prove that the debts are actu- 
ally bad; that you have made reasonable efforts 
to collect them without success. 


13. Additional deductions. 

Dues to professional organizations and societies. 
(Wis. Educ. Assn., Natl. Educ. Assn., Local 
educational associations, etc.) 

Expenses of professional convention if not re- 

imbursed. If reimbursed in part, the balance is 

deductible. 
(Includes expenses at WEA and sectional educa- 
tional conventions. ) 

Salary paid substitute when teacher pays substitute 

from his own salary. 

Fees paid employment agencies to secure employ- 

ment. Other expenses in seeking employment, 

however, are not deductible. 

Subscriptions to professional magazines, as well 

as supplies and equipment essential in teaching, 

when furnished by the teacher. 

Charges for your teacher license. 

Cost of technical and professional books. This is 

considered a capital investment and charged off 

over a period of time. 

The cost of summer school attendance is generally 

not deductible, but, if summer school attendance at 

regular intervals, wxder penalty of loss of your 
job, is a definite regulation of the School Board, 
the cost of the required attendance is deductible. 

If a deduction is claimed the circumstances must 

be explained fully. 

If you are required to use your automobile in 

your job, and are not reimbursed by your em- 

ployer, the expense of operation is deductible. 

The cost of using your car for your personal con- 

venience, as going to and from work, is not a 

deductible expense. If your car is used for both 

business and pleasure you must keep definite rec- 
ords of the business mileage. Attach schedule cov- 
ering expenses claimed. 

Capital losses are deductible to a certain extent. 

Roughly, 50% of the gains and losses on property 

held more than six months are added to 100% 

of the gains and losses from property held less 

than six months. If the net result is a loss it is 
deductible in the current year to the extent of 
$1000, or the net income, whichever is smaller. 

Unused capital losses may be carried over to the 

extent of net capital gains plus $1000 or net in- 

come if less than $1000 for each of the succeeding 
five years. 


(An alternative method of computation is also 


provided for cases where the long term capital gains 
exceeds the short term capital loss.) 
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k. 


Losses from worthless stocks, bonds, and other 
corporate obligations in registered form or with 
coupons are capital losses. Worthless stock or 
bond losses can only be claimed in the year they 
actually become worthless. When bonds are te- 
tired the transaction is treated as a capital gain or 
loss as the case may be. 

No loss arising in the sale of a.personal residence 
may be taken as a deduction if the property is 
used as a residence up to the time of the sale. 
Amount lost in the forfeiture of down payment 
on property purchased for investment or business 
purposes is deductible. 

Loss of deposits in closed banks during the year. 
The amount not recovered is deductible. 

Losses from closing of Building & Loan Associa- 
tions, investment companies, etc. (in which you 
have money on interest) suffered during the year. 
Payments to a divorced wife usually constitutes 
income for her and is deductible by the payer. 
Lump sum settlements, however, are not de- 
ductible. 

Stamp taxes paid by you on the transfer of stock 
is deductible. 

Travel expenses on Sabbatical, under certain cir- 
cumstances, are deductible. 

Medical expenses not compensated by insurance 
or otherwise are deductible for all expenditures 
of over 5% of the person’s income up to $1250 
for a single person and $2500 for head of family. 
Premiums on health and accident insurance are 
considered medical expense. Also included are 
Doctor’s bills, Dentist’s fees, Nurses’ fees, medi- 
cal supplies, hospital bills, and medicine. 


PERSONAL EXEMPTIONS AND CREDIT 


FOR DEPENDENTS 


14. Exemptions have been lowered sharply 


over a year ago. The present personal exemp- 
tions are: 


a. 
b. 
ce 


d. 


Single person, not head of family - $ 500 
Married person living with spouse 1200 
Head of family 1200 

350 


Each dependent 


The law denies the credit for one dependent in 


cases where one’s status as head of a family is oc- 
casioned solely by the existence of that dependent. 


a. 


b. 


EARNED INCOME 


15. Earned income credit equals: 

10% of your net income in all cases if your total 
net income is less than $3000. 

10% of your net income or 10% of your earned 
net income whichever is smaller if your total net 
income is $3000 or more. In no case may earned 
net income be higher than $14,000, but when the 
net income is higher than $3000, at least $3000 
is considered earned even though it may not be 
income from personal services. 


INCREASES IN RATES 


16. Federal income tax rates have increased 


sharply over a year ago. The normal tax rates 
have been increased from four to six per cent 
and the surtax rates have been increased from 


(Continued on p. 328) 
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(Cut courtesy State Hist. Soc.) 


Nicolet Arrives in Wisconsin, 1634 
From a painting by Edwin Willard Deming, in the Museum of the Wisconsin Historical Society, at Madison 


How The French Came 


A Chapter in Wisconsin History 


by Edward P. Alexander 


Supt Wisconsin Historn al Society 


# French fishermen probably had reached the 
coast of North America before 1500, and in 
1534 Jacques Cartier discovered the St. Law 
rence River. Religious wars between Catholics 
and Huguenots, however, kept France from 
following up Cartier’s discoveries during the 
sixteenth Samuel de 
Champlain came out to the St. Lawrence region. 


His imagination, courage, and good sense made 


century. But in 1603 


him an ideal explorer and governor, and he was 
everywhere known as the Father of New 
France. When he died on Christmas Day, 1635, 
the whole colony mourned. 

The area which is today Wisconsin was dis- 
covered because of Champlain’s careful plan- 
ning. He believed in using the strong bodies 
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The second of a series written for 
teachers and students to better under- 
stand the colorful history of our state. 


and driving enthusiasm of young men in devel 
oping New France. Thus he chose promising 
French lads, put them in Indian villages to 
learn the native language and woodcraft, and 
then sent them out to explore the waterways 
leading west and to keep the Indians friendly to 
the French. Such a young explorer was Jean 
Nicolet, the first white man known to have seen 
Wisconsin. 

Nicolet, a Norman from Cherbourg, came to 
New France with Champlain in 1618. The new 
recruit, who was twenty years old, went to live 
among the Algonkin Indians at Allumette 
Island high up the Ottawa River in Canada. So 
well did Nicolet get along with the Indians that 
Champlain sent him to be official interpreter for 
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a larger tribe, the Nipissing, who lived on Lake 
Nipissing. 

But Champlain soon had a more important 
mission for Nicolet. Stories kept coming back 
to Montreal of a different race of men called 
“people of the sea.” Could it be that these men 
were living or had lived beside salt water? 
Could the Northwest Passage through the 
American continent to China lie just a little 
west of Lake Huron? Champlain determined to 
send Nicolet to visit the “people of the sea.” 


m= But let us turn to the earliest known account 
of Nicolet’s journey, that written by the Jesuit 
missionary, Father Barthelemy Vimont, in 
1642. It reads: 


He [Nicolet] embarked in the Huron country, 
with seven savages. . When they arrived at their 
destination, they fastened two sticks in the earth, and 
hung gifts thereon, so as to relieve these tribes from 
the notion of mistaking them for enemies to be mas 
sacred. . They [the people of the sea} despatched 
several young men to meet the Manitou-iriniou—that 
wonderful man.” They meet him; 
they escort him, and carry all his baggage. He wore 
a grand robe of China damask, all strewn with flow 
ers and birds of many colors. No sooner did they 
perceive him than the women and children fled, at 
the sight of a man who carried thunder in both 
hands—for thus they called the two pistols that he 
held. The news of his coming quickly spread to the 
places round about, and there assembled four or five 
thousand men. Each of the chief men made a feast 
for him, and at one of these banquets they served at 
least sixscore beavers. 


is to say, “the 


This dramatic story of the first meeting of 
the red man and the white in Wisconsin has 
left some controversy behind. All are agreed 
that Nicolet discovered Lake Michigan, Green 
Bay, and Wisconsin. It is certain, too, that the 
Winnebago Indians of Siouan blood were the 
“people of the sea.” The Algonkian word 
ouenibegous applied to the Winnebago had two 
general meanings: “‘salt or sea water,” and 
“ill-smelling or dirty.” Champlain must have 
known the second meaning as early as 1629, 
for his map of 1632 designates the Winnebago 
as les puans or “the stinkards,” and the French 
for a long time called Green Bay La Baye des 
Puans. But there is much disagreement about 
where Nicolet made his landfall. There are 
monuments to mark this site at Red Banks eight 
miles northeast of the city of Green Bay, and 
also in the city of Menasha. There are likewise 
disputes about how far up the Fox River Nico- 
let may have gone, and many local historians 
think that he passed through Oshkosh and 
reached Berlin in Green Lake County or even 
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as far as Portage. But Dr. Louise Phelps Kel- 
logg, the great authority on the French in Wis- 
consin, after carefully weighing the facts, wrote, 
“We think that Nicolet did not explore far 
beyond his landfall on Green Bay.” 

Nicolet’s discovery of the Wisconsin region 
did not result in a rush of settlers to the place. 
So far as records show no white man visited the 
district in the next twenty years. Then between 
1654 and 1660 two traders made at least two 
exploring trips into the region. Their names 
were Pierre Esprit Radisson and Médart Chou- 
art, Sieur des Groseilliers. On the first journey 
Radisson passed through Green Bay and may 
have reached the Mississippi River, though we 
cannot be sure. In 1660 Radisson and Groseil- 
liers were certainly on Lake Superior, and they 
built a log structure, the first white habitation 
in Wisconsin, on Chequamegon Bay near Ash- 
land. They were also in eastern Minnesota. 

Radisson and Groseilliers were soon followed 
by a host of traders who spread out among the 
Wisconsin tribes and by 1665 had changed the 
nature of the fur trade. Instead of Indian mid- 
dlemen assembling the furs each year and go- 
ing to Montreal, Three Rivers, or Quebec, 
French traders would dwell among the Indian 
tribes, collect the furs, and send them east. 
These traders, of course, explored Wisconsin 
rather thoroughly, but in many cases they could 
neither read nor write so that their discoveries 
rarely became known. 

But, from the historian’s point of view, a 
more valuable class of people now came to Wis- 
consin. They were the Jesuit missionaries, well 
educated observers who furnished their superi- 
ors with regular reports. Until 1673 these were 
published each year and known as the Jesuit 
Relations. 
much about how the French explored the Wis- 
consin region. 


From these accounts we can learn 


The first of these missionaries was Father 
René Ménard. In April, 1661, he established a 
mission of St. Esprit among the Ottawa on Che- 
quamegon Bay. The place was called La Pointe 
de St. Esprit, and even today a village on Made- 
line Island is called La Pointe. Poor Father 
Ménard! He was a man of fifty-seven and of a 
delicate constitution, but driven by a deter- 
mined zeal. He heard that the Hurons on the 
Black River were starving, and he set out to 
visit them in the summer of 1661 but lost his 
way and perished in the forest. 
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In 1665 the second Jesuit missionary in 
Wisconsin, Father Claude Jean Allouez, re- 
opened the mission at St. Esprit. He moved on 
to the Green Bay region in 1669, where he 
founded four different missions. The most per- 
manent of them was St. Francis Xaxier at De 
Pere, begun in 1669 and furnished with a log 
mission house in 1671-72. Allouez was an ex- 
cellent organizer and a man who appreciated 
the beauty of the primeval countryside. He 
enjoyed exploration and visited many parts of 
Wisconsin. The first mass in interior Wiscon- 
sin was celebrated on the shore of Lake Winne 
bago where Oshkosh stands today, on April 20, 
1670. Father Jacques Marquette succeeded Al- 
louez at Chequamegon Bay in 1669, but two 
years later the entire Indian population about 
St. Esprit Michilimackinac, and 
Father Marquette went with them. 


moved to 


s In 1673 the most famous Wisconsin journey 
of exploration took place. This was the trip 
made by Louis Jolliet, the fur trader, and 
Father Marquette, the Jesuit missionary. They 
left the mission at the Straits of Mackinac on 
May 17 in two bark canoes paddled by five 
Frenchmen. They were ‘‘fully resolved,’ wrote 
Father Marquette, “to do and suffer ev erything 
for so glorious an undertaking.”’ They pushed 
up the Fox River, carried their canoes over the 
portage at what is today the city of Portage, 
and then slipped swiftly down the Wisconsin 
River. Marquette was the first to write the 
name of the river (and later of this state), 
though he spelled it ‘Meskousing.” On June 
17 the expedition reached the Mississippi near 
the present city of Prairie du Chien. 

“From time to time,” wrote Father Mar 
quette, “we came upon monstrous fish, one of 
which struck our canoe with such violence that 
I thought it was a great tree, about to break the 
canoe in pieces.” 
Middle Western fish story, though it has not 


This was probably the first 


been the last one inspired by the Mississippi 
River catfish. 

The party continued down the Mississippi to 
to mouth of the Arkansas River, which they 
reached on July 17. The explorers were afraid 
that they might fall into the hands of the Span- 
ish if they went on to the Gulf of Mexico, and 
thus they turned about. On the return journey, 
they came back to Lake Michigan by means of 
the Illinois and Des Plaines rivers and the port- 
age at the site of the present city of Chicago, 
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worked up the west side of Lake Michigan, and 
crossed over to Green Bay by means of the 
portage at Sturgeon Bay. By late September 
they were back at St. Francis Xavier Mission in 
De Pere. 

The great expedition was commanded by 
Louis Jolliet. Unfortunately he lost some of his 
journals and maps because his canoe overturned 
in the rapids above Montreal, and the remain- 
der were destroyed in a fire at Sault Ste. Marte. 
Since Father Marquette’s journal did survive, 
he was sometimes wrongly considered the leader 
on this journey of exploration. But Father Mar- 
quette was a fine person with a sweet and 
saintly nature, and he well deserves the honor 
of being one of the two Wisconsin men to have 
their statues in the Capitol at Washington 


Jolliet and Marquette ought to receive great 
credit for their exploration of the Mississippi. 
Hernando de Soto, the Spaniard, had discov 
ered the lower Mississippi in 1541. Radisson 
may have reached the river in 1654, and there 
is a slight possibility that La Salle may have 
touched it by 1670. But Jolliet and Marquette 
knew nothing of those early attempts, and as 
Reuben G. Thwaites wrote, ‘They were as 
much the real discoverers of the Mississippi as 
was Columbus of the New World.” 

During the last quarter of the seventeenth 
century many other explorers were in the Wis 
consin country. There was, for example, Rob 
ert René Cavelier, Sieur de la Salle. He had 
come to Canada as early as 1666, and during 
the next dozen years he traveled in the Great 
Lakes region, though there are many controver 
sies concerning just what places he visited. But 
by 1678 he was authorized by the king of 
France to explore, settle, and have limited trad 
ing privileges in the Great Lakes 
La Salle built a sailing vessel, the “Griffon,” 
above Niagara Falls in 1679. This first ship on 
the Great Lakes came to Green Bay and was 


loaded with rich furs, but was then never heard 


region 


of again. Perhaps she was lost in a storm or 


destroyed by the Indians 


w La Salle was a proud, irritable man not good 
at handling people, but he had an able lieute 
nant in a young Italian soldier of fortune, 
Henri de Tonty. Tonty had lost a hand in bat- 
tle in Europe and thereafter wore one of metal 
covered with a glove. This “man with the tron 
hand” was a bold explorer but possessed of a 
sunny disposition which was indispensable in 
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carrying out La Salle’s plans. Father Louis 
Hennepin, a Recollect friar, also took part in 
some of La Salle’s expeditions and was a mem- 
ber of the party which went up the upper Mis- 
Sissippi as far as Minneapolis in 1680 and also 
explored northwestern Wisconsin. Father Hen- 
nepin wrote an acocunt of his travels which, 
though exaggerated and undependable, makes 
lively reading. La Salle lost his privileges in 
the Great Lakes region in 1683 and six years 
later during an expedition to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico was killed by one of his men. 


w A cousin of Tonty’s was Daniel Greysolon, 
Sicur Duluth. He made numerous journeys in 
the Lake Superior region between 1679 and 
1689. He established a new route west when 
he ascended the Brule River beginning about 
twenty-five miles east of the present city of 
Superior and portaged across to the St. Croix, 
which was then descended to the Mississippi 
At the portage near Lake St. Croix, Duluth 
erected a small fort in 1683. 

But the most influential Frenchman in the 
Wisconsin country about this time was Nicolas 
Perrot. He probably understood the Indians 
better than any white man in the region. He 
seems to have come to Wisconsin and Lake 
Superior in 1663 at the age of nineteen, and 
for twenty years he traveled widely among the 
Potawatomi, Menomini, Sauk and Foxes, Mi- 
ami, Mascouten, and Winnebago. He was fa- 
miliar with Chequamegon Bay and with Green 
Bay. He built Fort Nicolas in 1685 on the out- 
skirts of present-day Prairie du Chien at the 
mouth of the Wisconsin River, spent the winter 
of 1685-86 at Mount Trempealeau, erected 
Fort St. Antoine on the east shore of Lake 
Pepin, and traded with the fierce Sioux. In 
1685 Perrot 


West.” 


On a visit to De Pere in 1686 Perrot pre- 


was made “‘commandant of the 


sented the mission with a beautiful silver mon- 
strance or ostensorium to hold the sacred wafer, 
and this most ancient relic of the French régime 
in Wisconsin is still in existence and may be 
seen at the Neville Public Museum in Green 
Bay. In 1690 the commandant 
lead mine near the southwestern corner of Wis- 


discovered a 


consin and built Fort Perrot to protect it. But 
the French 1698 to 
abandon all its posts beyond Mackinac, and 


government decided in 


from then on the Indians were supposed to go 
to Montreal to trade. 
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An account of how the Potawatomi near 
Green Bay first greeted Perrot about 1665-70 
is contained in a passage written by La Potherie 
in 1716 and probably based on Perrot’s diaries 
and notes. It runs thus: 

After he [Perrot] had smoked the calumet .. . 
They said to him: “Thou art one of the chief spirits, 
since thou usest iron; it is for thee to rule and pro- 
tect all men. Praised be the Sun, who has instructed 
thee and sent thee to our country.” They adored him 
as a god; they took his knives and hatchets and in- 
censed them with the tobacco-smoke from their 
mouths; and they presented to him so many kinds 
of food that he could not take them all. . . When 
he left the room, they insisted on carrying him upon 
their shoulders; the way over which he passed was 
made clear; they did [not} dare look in his face; and 
the women and children watched him from a 
distance. 


It is clear from this brief recital of early ex- 
plorations in Wisconsin that the French who 
came to the region were driven by several mo- 
tives. The earliest explorers hoped they might 
find a Northwest Passage which would give 
them easy access to Oriental trade. Even Duluth 
as late as 1679 was anxious to reach the Pacific 
Ocean and much encouraged when a Sioux war 
band brought back salt from the edge of a 
great lake reported to be twenty days’ journey 
westward. 

The explorers also were driven by a love for 
adventure. It was exciting to go where no white 
man had ever been before—to see the beautiful 
dark forest: to follow swift streams, not know- 
ing what would be around the next bend; and 
to meet strange, childlike peoples. Both Jean 
Nicolet and Nicolas Perrot were adored by the 
natives; a white man in those early days could 
be treated like a god. 

Closely akin with the love of adventure was 
a spirit of patriotism. La Belle France could be 
served by her citizens in the Western forests. 
There were English settlements to the east and 
Spanish to the south to be outwitted. And every 
French citizen was a diplomat of sorts when 
Indians were to be dealt with. The Western 
tribes must be kept friendly to the French so as 
to help hold the wicked, French-hating Iroquois 
in check. 

Then there were at least two other reasons 
why the French came to Wisconsin the desire 
to convert the Indian to Christianity and the 
wish to trade the Indian cheap weapons, tools, 
and baubles for rich furs. These two motives 
and the way they affected New France must be 
explored more fully. 
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The College and The War 


Must Higher Education Die? 


by Grace Hembel and Petronilla Brehm 


w The nation has now passed its first anni 
versary as a participant in its second world war. 
Students in colleges and universities are experi- 
encing the impact of the war on their personal 
and academic lives, in the interruption of train- 
ing for a life’s work, and in adjustment to new 
curricula; they are becoming accustomed to hav 
ing the absence of a classmate signify an en- 
listment or a draft call. Our own college news 
paper now has the names of over two hundred 
and sixty undergraduates and graduate men in 
the military services on its weekly mailing list ; 
and these represent only those who have writ- 
ten and asked to be placed on the list. Num 
bers of our students have reduced their college 
programs or have dropped out of school alto 
gether to take defense work. Our faculty, and 
the faculties of most institutions of higher edu 
cation, must carry on with curtailed personnel 
as a result of the war. These are things of 
which each of us here is aware because they 
have an immediate, direct effect on us; but mul 
tiplied as they are over the country they take on 
a larger social significance. 

Soon after our entry into the war, it became 
clear that the college was a ready-made ‘plant,’ 
whose equipment and staff could be mobilized 
almost at once to provide physical conditioning, 
military and training for all 
branches of the war effort. These 


technological 
facilities 
might be sorely taxed, but they were the only 
ones available to an unprepared country; and 
the army, the navy, the women’s auxiliary forces 
set up training programs in colleges and unt- 
versities. 

The result is that a larger and larger por- 
tion of the facilities and curriculum of the col- 
lege have been given over to technological 
work of one type or another. President Rob- 
ert M. Hutchins of the University of Chicago 
in his annual fall report, cites the loss of nine 
hundred and nine students, or about seven 
percent of the University’s regular enrollment, 
and a gain in the place of these, of over five 
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What is the fate of higher education dur- 
ing these war years? The reactions of these 
Milwaukee STC students are challenging. 


thousand men and women sent there by various 
branches of the government for training. The 
lowering of the draft age to eighteen and nine- 
teen will subject all but seven percent of the 
college men in the nation to specialized train- 
ing under governmental direction, according to 
an estimate of the New York Times. President 
Hutchins estimates that unless the government 
develops a plan for sending promising high 
school students to college the enrollment of his 
university may fall as much as sixty percent 

The situation presents a serious problem to 
every thinking person. The government has 
looked to the colleges to supply the best of the 
country’s youth in inellect and physique. It 
has taken men and women preparing for pro- 
fessions for government service and_ placed 
them back in the college, often to acquire sci- 
entific training, making no provision for those 
who should be starting college. Divisions of 
the social sciences and the humanities will suf- 
fer seriously. Schools of law, business, social 
services, and related training may find their en- 
rollments so depleted as to make it impossible 
to maintain the very existence of the institution. 

In other words, the college is being forced 
into the mold of a technological institute. Per- 
haps, considering the totally unprepared con- 
dition of the country at the time of our entry 
into the war, this was necessary. But we may 
very well ask whether such a total cessation 
of training in social sciences may not be detri- 
mental, or even dangerous, should we have to 
fight a long war. It is true that modern war- 
fare is a highly technical business. It is also 
true that we were faced with a paucity of per- 
sonnel trained for work in engineering, com- 
munications, and like vocations, and that we 
cannot win this war without a huge increase 
in that personnel. But it is also true that a 
country which has poured all of its youth assets 
into technological training may not be fitted 
to promote and maintain a lasting peace. 

The objective of the social sciences and the 
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humanities is to foster moral and political un- 
derstanding, without which no peace can be 
lasting. We should be developing youth ca- 
pable of leadership after the war, in a world 
presenting gigantic problems in reconstruction 
and rehabilitation. It is not the technologically 
trained mind which will be fitted to meet and 
to attempt to solve those problems. At least 
part of the responsibility for the fiascoes of 
Britain and France, politically and militaris- 
tically, in dealing with pre-World War II de- 
velopments has been attributed to governmental 
policy during the first World War, when these 
nations emptied their higher educational insti- 
tutions and sent their finest young men to the 
battlefields, losing those whose potentialities 
would have made them leaders of the present 
generation. 


a Britain has now modified her policy. After 
three years of war, her universities are still 
functioning. There have been _ inevitable 
changes. The young don is gone. Art, music, 
the theatre, outside speakers are no longer part 
of the university life. Games and leisure are 
rare. Faculty and students alike are doing more 
than the work of one, and training for the war 
effort is not neglected. Yet there remains an 
awareness of the universities’ function now and 
for the future. J. F. Duff, Vice-Chancellor of 
Durham University, writes in Bulletins From 
Britam—‘Yet for all the confusion of the 
world situation today, the war may neverthe- 
less result in giving the university a clearer vis 
ion of the aims which it must set before itself, 
its country, and the world.”” Here in our own 
country, The Dartmouth of Dartmouth Univer 
sity says, ““Instituting technical war courses may 
aid manpower shortages, but war courses are 
emergency asides for liberal education, not val- 
ucless, but mot permanent, not 
ground from the standpoint of social useful- 


regaining 


ness.” 


It seems plain that the democracy we are 
fighting to preserve can be sustained in a world 
at peace only if we have leadership trained in 
broad social concepts, training which the col 
leges and universities are best fitted to give. 
The government now has authorized loans to 
students in technical branches in those insti- 
tutions, but this is not enough. Those high 
school graduates and college students who have 
shown qualities of leadership and scholarship 
should have the opportunity to serve society 
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in the capacity for which they are best suited 
in time of war and the coming peace. 

The problems faced in the field of education 
are not confined to the college age-level alone, 
but have repercussions in the grade school and 
high school levels alike due to the effect of 
the war on the teaching profession and teacher 
training institutions. Teachers in service have 
left the profession to go into more lucrative 
fields which the war-emergency has opened to 
them. 

The government itself has encouraged the 
influx of teachers into its military and civil 
services. During the sessions of the Wisconsin 
Teachers convention held here in Milwaukee 
on November fifth, sixth, and 
United States War Department recommended 
teachers go into training for 


seventh, the 


that in-service 
communications and other vocations needing 
membership for the war effort, and paying 
substantially more. Teachers’ salaries have 
lagged consistently. This means a loss to the 
nation, not only of qualified teachers, but of 
persons of ability who might enter teacher 
training institutions were the material rewards 
higher. 

The schools are now carrying heavier bur 
dens than ever before. The need for teaching 
children to think, to evaluate, to lay the foun 
dations which will enable them to face a cha 
otic world and reshape it is vital; and this must 
be done under conditions of such social strain 
as to present a challenge to teaching of the 
highest caliber. The teacher-training institu- 
tions must somehow prepare teachers who will 
have the personal and academic qualifications 
to meet these demands. A teachers college 
should have as its purpose the maintenance ol 
high professional standards that will give its 
students competent background in the field in 
which they are preparing themselves. It is not 
equipped to be, nor expected to be, militaristi 
in its aims. Its chief function is to continue 
training teachers. 

w The rural areas have been particularly af 
fected by the lack of teachers because of the 
sharp decrease in number of new rural teachers 
who were graduated in the spring of 1942 and 
the number entering defense industry and mili 
tary service. A statement of the bulletin of the 
Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction 
shows that to fill the need one thousand tem- 
porary teachers certificates have been issued to 
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people not qualified to teach—-people who have 
had a limited amount of educational training 
or who have taught before; and three thousand 
more of these certificates will have to be issued 
at the beginning of the next fall session. These 
teachers are not regarded as fully trained and 
must be given further training before they 
are eligible to regular certification. To meet 
this emergency and prepare for the years ahead, 
close cooperation between the county normal 
schools and the teachers colleges to accelerate 
training will be necessary. 

An arbitrary program for people who are in- 
terested in gaining a regular teaching certifi- 
cate has been proposed by the department. For 
those who have not taught, the program in- 
cludes one year of rural normal school educa- 
tion or its equivalent, two eleven-week summer 
sessions, and a year of teaching in a rural 
school. For those who have had experience it 
suggests refresher courses such as those that 
were offered this pact summer by various col- 
leges throughout the state. Milwaukee State 
Teachers College in conjunction with the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin offered such a course in 
the elementary workshop conducted in the 
Hartford Avenue school. 

Teachers colleges as well as the universities 
show the strain that has been placed on our 
technical training facilities. In this college 
alone three times as many students are study- 
ing mathematics and physics as were enrolled 
in these subjects in previous years. The enroll- 
ment in chemistry courses exceeds even this ad- 
vance, 

Although the drop in enrollment has not 
been so marked as in many colleges, the fact 
remains that fewer teachers are being prepared. 
The present freshman class consists of an al- 
most equal number of men and women, but 
most of these men are a part of the reserve 
program and will never enter the teaching 
profession. 

To maintain the standards for the men in the 
reserve corps and give them a background for 
military officership, subjects relating more di- 
rectly to the war have been added to the cur- 
riculum. Cartography, navigation, radio, home 
nursing, and first aid are a few of these. To 
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build physical well-being as well as the mental, 
the physical education department has inaugur- 
ated a conditioning program known as the 
commando for the men in the army, navy and 
marine reserves. 

The situation has been further complicated 
by the loss of faculty members. Several depart 
ments of the college physics, psychology, phy- 
sical education, foreign language—have lost in- 
structors to government service. The school has 
also lost its physician. 

The immediate need of the college to ex- 
pend all its energy on the war effort threatened 
to overbalance intelligent planning for the 
Ruhl J. Bartlett in) 7%¢ 
Tuftonian states that the true function of the 


future. Professor 


liberal colleges, and surely this is true of 
the teachers colleges, in the national emer- 
“to maintain and to 


gency is strengthen 


the sources of learning which form the 


foundations of a civilization that is worth 
fighting to preserve. That is their obligation to 
the soldier, to the laborer, in field or factory, 
to the man of science and technology, to gen- 
erations unborn. Whatever else they can do, 
they have an obligation to attempt. But the test 
of their character, their fiber, their stewardship, 
their faith in their mission, will be the degree 
to which they maintain the great sources of 
liberal education.” As a training center for the 
future generations the teachers college must 
provide for an enthusiastic mental attitude that 
will enable its graduates to take their place in 
the schools of the nation equipped with the 
knowledge, perspective, and judgment neces- 
sary to a working democracy. The character of 
these institutions may be temporarily or per- 
manently altered. It is important that the high 
ideals we have so far upheld be kept as guides. 
The government will have to join the colleges 
in the effort to educate the students destined 
for military service in their freshman year, in 
a liberal education that will be a background 
to pursue the technical branches of study they 
intend to go into before they enter the junior 
year. 

The eyes of the world are on the schools. 
The changes that we are making now in this 

(Continued on p. 298) 
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Where Are Teachers Needed? 


A War-Time Problem For Many 


by W. Carman Lucas 


Milwaukee 


a At the present time many teachers are torn 
between two desires. They are debating 
whether to serve their country in a more pal- 
pable manner by enlisting in either war pro- 
duction work or the armed forces or to stay 
at their teaching post and keep motivating 
young people to grow in knowledge, under- 
standings and skills. This is a very vital prob- 
lem and the way it is solved by the majority 
of teachers may have a profound influence on 
the type of world in which we will live for 
years to come. 

Before making any hasty moves teachers 
should ask themselves this question and then 
endeavor to find the answer to it: What part 
does elementary and secondary education play 
in the crisis of a war when our nation’s safety 
and welfare is in danger? Or, in other words, 
what phase of the picture of maintaining our 
national safety and welfare do our elementary 
and secondary school teachers occupy? To carry 
on this present war to a victorious close for 
our cause, we need trained scientists, technic 
ians, mathematicians, diplomats and statesmen 
as well as alert, intelligent officers and per 
sonnel in the various branches of our armed 
forces. Naturally along with this we need 
skilled tradesmen, capable supervisors and in- 
spectors in the plants and factories producing 
war materials. We are all agreed that only edu 
cation and training can provide this needed, 
specialized national personnel. 

Whether there be war or peace only educa- 
tion can provide and maintain the constant 
stream of resourceful, dexterous workers 
needed in industry. Only education can fur- 
nish the training required by our mathematic- 
lans, engineers, technicians, and _ scientists. 
Only education can instruct our farmers and 
the producers of foodstuffs or raw materials 
for clothing how to treat and conserve the soil 
so as to secure the most from it. Only educa- 
tion can organize and prepare a nation such as 
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To teach or do war work? How important 
is teaching in times of war? Thoughts of 
this Milwaukee man are worth passing on. 


ours to gather its full resources and use them 
in the best way to accomplish the most good 
and yet in the most economical manner. Only 
education can provide the servants of mankind 
so badly needed at all times, such as doctors, 
nurses, religious advisors and teachers. And 
last but not least only education can keep alive 
our way of life and instruct people how to live 
in a democracy. 

All levels of education are necessary to pro 
duce the kind of workers and military men 
needed to help our country win this war and 
maintain a standard of living worthwhile fight- 
ing for. Higher education would be definitely 
weak in scope and touch few lives if the sec- 
ondary schools didn’t enlarge the vision of their 
students to greater realms of knowledge, but 
both these upper levels would struggle against 
great odds unless the proper preliminary foun 
dations were laid in the elementary schools. All 
teachers from the elementary school, high 
school and college levels have the solemn re 
sponsibility, as much now as ever, of develop- 
ing trained and alert young minds to think 
their way out of problems. 

Then, too, teachers must keep faith with our 
armed forces who are fighting to preserve our 
way of life. Their sacrifices and bloodshed 
would be all in vain if educators deserted their 
field or let down in their effort to provide the 
necessary constancy of trained, skilled minds 
and hands that our nation and industry must 
have in war as well as in peace. The nation, 
which our fighting men are risking their life 
blood to preserve, must be kept staffed and 
peopled by citizens capable of maintaining the 
kind of a country to which our soldiers will be 
glad to return and proud to have fought for. 

Teachers have a most patriotic duty to per- 
form not only in periods of war but also in 
peace. Upon them rests the responsibility of 
educating and training people to carry their 
country forward to a better and more humane 
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place in which to live. This is an obligation of 
loyalty that is inherent in the task of teaching, 
yet very little is said about it in times of peace 
and it is too easily lost sight of amid the hasty 
revampings of a war consciousness and patri- 
otic appeals for greater wartime service. Oft- 
times individuals bear with them throughout 
their life time certain scars and deformities 
brought about because of the lack of good food 
during some period in their youth. We cannot 
permit any span of years in our country’s life 
to disfigure our national welfare because of the 
existence at that time of a paucity of mental 
nourishment. 

The patriotic place in war time for good 
teachers is to stay at their job and continue to 
mold young minds and hearts into efficient, 
capable and loyal Americans. Teachers will 
have to remain in their less glamorous and less 
remunerative positions of teaching in order to 
perform the great service for their country of 
instilling in the minds, hearts and beings of 
our country’s youth a love to learn and a desire 
to know. Along with this desire to know 
should be the inner urge to go farther in the 
realm of education. Beginning with the ele- 
mentary school, teachers must make learning so 
appealing and attractive that young people will 
want to go on to higher and broader fields of 
study. The greatest crime a teacher could com- 
mit against his country would be to fail in his 
responsibility of selling a love and wavnt for 
more education to some young “Edison” or 
future scientist or technician. 


Our job is to make learning a series of at 
tractive and thrilling discoveries so that capable 
students will be encouraged to seek more 
knowledge and become more skillful. Our task 
is to provide the opportunities that will train 
young minds to be quick to learn and alert to 
grasp the fundamentals of things so they can 
be effective workers in industry or wherever 
the exigencies of life place them. 

The elementary school teacher has the tre- 
mendous responsibility of laying the sound 
foundations and fundamentals on which all 
learning must be based. The teacher of higher 
education must continue this beginning by 


opening and developing newer and wider vis- 
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tas of knowledge, opportunity and skills. If in- 
dustry is to be provided with a steady flow of 
workers, if farmers and producers of the neces- 
sities of life are to function to the best of their 
ability, if technicians and engineers are to be 
trained, if doctors, nurses, clergy, teachers and 
other servants of mankind are to be forthcom- 
ing in sufficient numbers, if we as a naiton 
are to develop and use our resources and po- 
tentialities for the greatest good, and if we are 
to keep our way of life and democracy alive, 
the teachers of our land must stay on ¢he/r pro- 
duction line and turn out the type of men and 
women in whose hands our country’s future 
may safely rest whether there be war or peace. 


THE COLLEGE AND THE WAR— 


(Continued from p. 296) 


emergency may become permanent. Donald M. 
Nelson writing for the Harvard Alumni Bulle- 
tin says, ‘We must discard the idea that past 
routines, past ways of doing things are prob- 
ably the best ways; on the contrary, we must 
assume that there is probably a better way to do 
almost everything.’’ Educators are discussing a 
reorganization of the education system of the 
colleges from top to bottom, and this reorgan- 
ization will probably go below the college. 
President Gannon of Fordham favors a six-year 
elementary school, a three-year high school, and 
a three-year college, with a Bachelor's degree at 
the end of it. The advantages of such a pro- 
gram would be that every citizen could master 
the essential elements of a liberal education by 
the time he reached the age of eighteen. 

Teachers colleges will be called upon to as- 
sist in this revision of a nation-wide academic 
program. Every change in the curriculum must 
be made thoughtfully. The teachers colleges 
must make every effort to make for themselves 
a secure place in the post-war academic and 
social world. It is their graduates who will 
teach the post-war generations. Those in the 
colleges today must win the war and win 
the peace, but the children of the nation whom 
the graduates of teachers colleges will have un- 
der their charge must know how to hold that 
peace. 
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The Teachers’ College 


And The Teacher Shortage 


by Norman D. Bailey 
Eau Claire STC : 


w To have predicted four years ago that there 
might be a serious shortage of teachers in the 
United States would have been regarded as not 
only a possible form of wishful thinking but 
as an outright impossibility. The unbelievable 
has come true and unless the teacher training 
institutions do something radical to meet this 
problem the effect on American education will 
be serious in the extreme. 

It is not possible with safety to postpone the 
education of the children of America. Other 
nations involved far deeper and longer in the 
war picture have discussed this. The very pres- 
ervation of the ideals for which we are sacrific- 
ing depends on the continued right of every in- 
dividual to a common school education and as 
much more training as he can use to the profit 
of himself and society. 

It is clearly evident that if schools are to 
continue to function effectively through these 
critical days there must be located new sources 
of teacher supply. In order to meet the prob- 
lem we shall find it necessary to experiment 
and then to evaluate the result, and if still in- 
adequate to experiment again. 

Recognition of several hitherto untapped 
sources of supply and re-opening of supply 
areas partially or wholly closed during de- 
pression years must be immediate, and these 
may be briefly tested as follows: 

1. Married women who have had previous teaching 
experience 

2. Married women whose training was adequate 
but who for one reason or another never taught 

3. Men in deferred classifications of selective ser- 
vice who have been engaged in occupations now dis- 
rupted by the defense program. 

4. Experienced teachers who can by some inten 
sive training broaden their subject fields to include 
one of those in which serious shortages exist. 

5. Local citizens in various communities who may 
be available for part time work in such specialized 
fields as trades, music, and physical education. 

6. Students now in teacher training institutions 
whose programs can be shortened and to whom 
temporary permits can be given. 

No institution can afford to sit idly by and 
fail to make emergency adjustments. At Eau 
Claire State Teachers College a definite pro- 
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As suggested by the author, teacher 
training schools can help alleviate the 
current teacher shortage in many ways. 


gram of “emergency teachers training” has been 


instituted. 


1. The entire faculty participated in program 
of college-commanity contact. In this program some 
member of the college faculty visited each community 
in the area served by the college. This visit had a 
four-fold purpose. Contacts were made with students 
of the June ‘42 senior classes in high schools who 
should have gone on to college but who dropped out 
of school. Women who had formerly taught and 
who might return to teaching were visited. Teachers 
who might add another subject to their fields of en- 
deavor were encouraged to broaden their program 
of study. Administrators were asked to assist in di- 
recting good prospects into the teaching field 

2. A new group of freshmen were admitted to the 
various departments on December 7 at the begin- 
ning of the second quarter. This group was in the 
main part the result of the faculty visitation program. 

4. Arrangements have been made to shorten cur- 
ricula for the emergency period in order to increase 
teachers supply. This program has followed the time- 
outline set by the Board of Normal School Regents 
and the State Depart~.ent of Public Instruction. Un- 
der this program students in the Rural and Elemen 
tary programs will be able to enter the teaching 
field under special permits, with continued college 
supervision at the end of one full year of train- 
ing and an eleven week summer session. Students in 
courses training for secondary teaching will com- 
plete two full years of training and an cleven-week 
summer quarter 

4. A group of senior students in secondary fields 


have been sent out as “‘cadet”’ teachers in a coopera- 
tive program which the college has set up with sev 
eral smaller school systems. These students are vis 
ited frequently by college supervisors and receive full 


credit for practice teaching. Reports received indicate 
that this program has proved successful 


S.A few seniors who have completed all but one 
quarter of work have been placed in positions 
6. Intensive Training Courses in three subject 


fields were conducted during the holidays at Christ- 
mas. A course in School Administration designed to 
train experienced teachers, men and women, for the 
administrative field had the largest enrollment. 


Mathematics for Teachers was a close second and a 
good number studied Pre-Aviation Instruction Meth- 
ds. Eleven faculty members were connected with 
the program. Classes met for nine full days of seven 
hours each 

7. A Refresher Course for former te rs trom 
January 4—24 called to the campus a fine group of 
women who were ready to return for the luration” 
to the field. As in the holiday courses these students 
participated in a very intensive progran ver the 
three-week period. Their course included subject mat- 
ter review, observation and supe rvis¢ | rea lings 

8. Off-campus refresher and retraining programs 
are being given careful consideration and will prob- 
ably be instituted shortly 
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NV Al Chat WITH .. CHARLOTTE KOHN 


= JUST WHAT IS THE N.E.A., ANYWAY: What 
is the National Education Association of 
the United States? This question is asked 
now and then, even by educators. Briefly 
it is this: The National Education Association 
of the United States is the national professional 
organization of educators. More than 775,000 
teachers are enrolled in the Association and 
its affiliated groups. Practically every commun- 
ity in the United States and its territories is 
represented in the membership. 

Although the National Education Associa- 
tion is incorporated by charter of the United 
States Congress, it is not a government insti- 
tution. It is financed by the voluntary dues of 
the members. It was organized in 1857 to pro- 
mote the welfare of pupils and teachers, and to 
advance the science and practice of education. 

A headquarters staff of 150 members, housed 
in the Association’s own seven-story building 
in Washington, is continuously engaged in re- 
search and study for the improvement of the 
American schools. 

The Educational Policies Commission has 
been highly commended for its action on high 
school, college and academy relations concern- 
ing opportunities offered to seventeen year old 
boys and girls of ability. Numerous high 
schools and colleges have already arranged for 
this opportunity . . . The Research Depart- 
ment of the N.E.A. is constantly gathering data 
and publishing the findings for N.E.A. mem- 
bers . . . The Teacher Welfare committee has 
much material at hand for the use of teachers’ 
organizations, especially in this wartime . 
The Legislative Committee is preparing for ac- 
tion with this Seventy-eighth Congress. 

Educators can keep informed through the 
N.E.A. Journal, the Research Bulletins which 
are published quarterly, the Bulletins issued by 
the many departments, the Yearbooks published 
each year by the larger departments, the pro- 
ceedings of the two annual conventions, and 
the many Personal Growth Leaflets and other 
publications by this your professional organ- 
ization. 

This marvelous progress could not have been 
attained if the membership did not grow from 
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Your State Director 


year to year. Have you renewed your member- 
ship this year? Do you rank among the new 
members of this great organization? It is not 
too late to join now. Anyone joining the 
N.E.A. now will receive the N.E.A. Journal 
monthly from now until next January and en- 
joy the privileges and duties connected with 
this membership. 


= OUTSTANDING WISCONSIN MEMBERSHIPS: 
Special recognition is hereby made to Apple- 
ton, Superior, and Sheboygan for the fine pro- 
fessional spirit exhibited in their recent mem- 
bership campaigns. 
We salute the following 100%ers who have 
reported this past month 


CITIES: Shorewood school system. 


SCHOOLS: Menasha—Butte des Morts School; 
Milwaukee—Blaine, Albert E. Kagel School, Girls’ 
Trade & Technical High School, Thirty-eighth 
Street and James Whitcomb Riley schools; 
Oconto Falls—Washington High school; Reeds- 
burg—Sauk County Normal school; Sheboygan— 
Administration Bldg. 9 








%o Board of Education, Cen- 
tral High school, Franklin, Lincoln elementary 
schools, Lyman School Route No. 3, Horace Mann 
school, North High school, South Side Jr. High 
school, Sheridan school, Washington school; Wau- 
sau—Marathon County Normal school; West Mil- 
waukee—Pershing school; Whitefish Bay—Cum- 
berland school, Richards school. 


= AN IMPORTANT PAMPHLET: The third state- 
ment issued by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission is now released—title: What the 
Schools Should Teach in Wartime (22 pp. 
10¢), discounts on quantity orders: 2 to 9 
copies—10%; 10 to 99 copies—25% ; 100 or 
more copies—3314,%. Address—Educational 
Policies Comm.—make out checks to National 
Education Assn. 


= DATES TO REMEMBER: Remember the An- 
nual meeting of the A. A. S. A. in St. Louis, 
Missouri, February 26 to March 2, 1943 HAS 
BEEN CANCELLED. 


The Annual Meeting of the National Educa- 
tion Association will be held in Indianapolis 
from June 25 to June 29, 1943, as far as we 
know now. If it, too, is cancelled, we will 
notify you through this page, later. 
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More Effective Teaching 





JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL HONOR 
STUDY HALLS 


by Norman L. Wittkop 
Steuben Jr. H. S., Milwaukee 


ws With the advent of study halls in our school 
system there has come with it teacher super- 
vision as a matter of tradition, and not of 
necessity. 

One of the main objectives in a junior high 
school program is the inculcation of self re 
straint and self control which should be in evi 
dence during periods when large groups 
are assembled. 

We teachers preach self control and restraint 
to the students, but we don’t give them enough 
opportunities to practice it. We assign their 
tasks as school citizens, but then put the hand- 
cuffs and shackles on our subjects and complain 
because they do not practice what we preach. 
Many teachers objectify their personal fears 
and apprehensions on the students and then 
treat them accordingly. The average boy or girl 
is sincere at heart. We teachers need to change 
our mental concept of those we deal with. 

The faculty of our junior high school is 
fortunate in having a progressive and under 
standing administrator who is open minded 
With about 1300 students and 35 faculty mem- 
bers our common problems are many, varied, 
and interesting. 

Over a year ago I broached the subject of 
an honor study hall with its self supervision to 
our principal. With the typical spirit of a pio- 
neer he gave his consent to try it. These junior 
high boys and girls are enthusiastic, bubbling 
over with energy and ideas, and more than will- 
ing to cooperate. There are some of course who 
relish the anticipation of more freedom from 
teacher supervision and try to act accordingly. 

With 170 students in the study hall five 
periods a week and made up of two different 
groups who alternated their days in the study 
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Experiences of Wisconsin class- 
room teachers which might prove 
helpful to others in the profession. 


hall with gym work, it was quite a task to as 
sign them seats in alphabetical order so roll call 
would be easy 

After seats were assigned some rules were 
tead to them as to their conduct, etc. It may 
be of interest to note some of these regulations 
1. There must be no talking on entering, leaving, or 

during the study period 

Students should begin work immediately and not 

pack up their books until the final dismissal bell 


3. No special help is given, and no one is to borrow 


paper, pencils, assignments, or read comic books, 


but to attend to business and get as much done as 
possibl« 

{. Reference books are not to be taken to the seats 
but to be used near the shelves 

5. Half of the students are dismissed earlier one 
week and the other half the next week as dismissal 
of all at one time would cause hall congestion 


The next proposition brought before them 
was whether they thought they were old enough 
to have an honor study hall like some senior 
high schools have. A short explanation of it 
was given and then by a raise of hands that was 
unanimous and instantaneously they declared 
themselves in favor of the first honor study hall 
in our school’s history. 1 appointed two moni 
tors who were to have absolute charge, one a 
boy and the other a girl. Neither one is an 
honor student, a tattletale, or a bookworm 
Each has a pleasing and rather serious per- 
sonality; but above all, the outstanding trait 
is their sense of fairness and justice. The stu 
dents were told that it was the qualities of fair 
ness and honesty on which the monitors were 
chosen. The next thing done was to have a 
volunteer make a large sign ‘This is an Honor 
Study Hall”, which was hung in front of the 
room and used only by this group. 

Two other students were appointed to take 
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attendance ard to answer the phone. Another 
student was appointed to check the thermome- 
ter and regulate the windows for air and to 
adjust the shades because of the sun, as well as 
to take care of the lighting so that light 
wouldn't be wasted. Another boy took charge 
of the pencil sharpeners and emptied them reg- 
ularly. 

When the office wanted a student from the 
study hall the student was quietly notified, so 
there would be as little distraction as possible. 
The monitor ia charge for the week sat at a 
desk in front of the room and the other moni- 
tor sat in the back. Between the two they 
watched for any violations of rules. Violators 
are warned the first time but successive deliber- 
ate violations are curbed by giving conference 
hours to be served in the homeroom. Confer- 
ence cards are made out and turned in to the 
office. When five cards have been sent in, and 
a record is kept on the seating chart, the par 
ents are called in for a conference. We feel 
that budding anti-social tendencies should be 
curbed and corrected. Should a student have 
indifferent parents and he himself be a bad ex- 
ample in the study hall, he is then placed in 
the room of the study hall teacher for that 
period. 

Another innovation that brings order quickly 
is this: As the students come into the study hall 
and take their seats, the last one in each row, 
whoever he may be, is the row monitor, until 
all are seated. Any rule violations in any row 
are reported to the desk monitor. Should a 
student claim he has nothing to do, his subject 
teachers are asked to give him special assign- 
ments. The desk monitor always remains until 
the next study hall teacher arrives. 

After a year of honor study hall experience 
we are well convinced that students appreciate 
confidence placed in them, and they react very 
favorably. Psychologically, it is no fun to act 
up when the teacher isn’t there. A lot of our 
trouble with boys and girls is self-made because 
we objectify our suspicions and fears on our 
charges and then interpret their every move to 
justify our false concepts. Many, many times 
faculty members have gone into the study hall 
and it was as orderly as though a dozen teach- 
ers were parading up and down the aisles or 
watching from different angles of the room. 
All human beings want to be respected and 
to have the confidence of others. This includes 


our junior high school boys and girls. 
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ENRICHING RURAL TEACHING 
by Rowena L. Allen 


Supervising Teacher, Portage County 


@ The rural school program is a full one. The 
best of planning can net only very short 
periods and many of them. This is true today 
even though a movement to lessen the num- 
ber of classes and lengthen the recitation peri- 
ods by combination and alternation of grades 
got underway many years ago. 

The daily schedule is filled with the basic 
subjects of reading, arithmetic, social studies, 
science and language. Where shall we squeeze 
in penmanship instruction, art appreciation and 
activities, music, supervised library instruction 
and reading for enjoyment, rhythm and games, 
an opportunity to read to the children, discus- 
sion of current topics and time for the neces- 
sary war effort activities? 

Our teachers of Portage Co., in their cur- 
riculum revision program, have done much to 
solve the problem by setting aside Friday for 
those activities that are ordinarily crowded into 
the daily schedule. The movement started as an 
experiment with about four able teachers try- 
ing the plan. At the end of last year we had 
about twenty-five teachers using the special Fri- 
day program with such a degree of success that 
not one of them would go back to the former 
schedule. Now, every teacher who so desires, 
is using the special Friday program. 

The schedule for Friday is planned jointly 
by teacher and pupils and the program for the 
day is written on the blackboard, It varies from 
week to week as the needs or problems become 
evident, and each teacher has an opportunity 
to analyze her own particular situation and plan 
her program accordingly. There is no set time 
for the pupils to stop work on one project and 
begin another. For example, an art period will 
be carried to the completion of the project 
which may take an entire quarter of the day 
on some occasions. 


What to do with grades 1 and 11 loomed as 
a problem but that has been nicely solved, also 
In some cases their regular classes are held. 
Reading lessons in their weekly readers, audi- 
ence reading situations, or a special library 
hour, along with their music and practice in 
manuscript writing gives them a full program 

Visiting a few rural schools in Portage 
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county on Friday one would probably find 
some of the following on the various programs: 
1. Opening exercise period 

(a) Discussion of important issues concern- 
ing the school and community. 

(b) Necessary health measures being taken 
—weighing and measuring pupils, test- 
ing eyes, etc. 

(c) Distribution of war saving stamps, or 
other war effort activities. 

(d) Dramatizations, showing a movie pu- 
pils have made, etc. 


(e) Teacher reading aloud some interesting 


story. 
2. Music—Rhythm band practice, singing 
games, etc. 
>. Ast. 


4. Penmanship. 


5. Remedial Period—Lessons for special em 
phasis are planned and all pupils who need 
this help are grouped together. 


6. Excursion to a community industry or a field 
trip for nature study. 


Library Hour—A regular time for pupils to 
brouse in the library, select a book to read, 
and actually read quietly. 


8. Current Events. 


9. Regular meeting of School Society (once 
each month). 


10. Radio Programs from WHA. 

11. Spelling—Spelling needs improving and 
many teachers get in some extra time for 
study and class work on Friday. 


12. At the end of the day’s work time is taken 
to evaluate the accomplishments of the day 
and to plan for the next Friday’s program 


OBJECTIVES OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
TEACHING 
by W. J. Sizer 
Fond du Lac H. §. 


In these days of changing demands upon 
public education it is highly important that ev- 
er) bran / F -¢ du ation SCVULINIZE Ws OW) 
teaching practices to evaluate them in light of 
present-day needs. 

The }¢ llou ng statement rece ntl} sent us 
thould be f special interest to teachers of th 
Soc, il Stud {AF 


EDITOR. 


@ A well planned modern curriculum must 
contain the Social Sciences and these studies 
should be placed in the hands of teachers who 


have definite objectives. 


February, Nineteen Hundred Forty-Three 


Our objectives, as a department group of 
teachers, are the following: 


1. There must be a careful study made as to the 
.. y 
underlying causes of war and what can be done to 
curtail if not prevent wars in the futur¢ 


2. We must have a better understanding of Geog 
raphy and its earthly contents before one can even 
begin to grasp the causes, the significance and the 
intensity of political movements 

3. We must make a_ thorough, 
selfish study of what can be done to bring about a 
post-war settlement that will be equally unbiased to 
all the nations of the world 


honest and un 


{. It is not too early to educate for peace—the 
peace to come will be successful or it will be a failure 
in exact proportion to the education that is given t 
our young people. Education must stress the advan 
tages of Democracy over Totalitarianism 

5. We must place before the students logical rea 
sons for their participation in winning this war. It 
may necessitate much time and persistence to con- 
vince some that their duty is to save every nickel 
possible to buy war stamps instead of ice cream bars; 
it may take even more time to make these young peo 
ple see the need of sterilizing tin cans and preparing 
them for war as advised by government officials; it 
may take still more effort to show some that indi 
vidual sacrifices are meant for them also 

6. It is our duty to show these young Americans 
in our charge that there must be a study of how to 
purchase; of what to buy to help prevent a shortage 
of rationed goods. Prove to them that by a well 
planned buying program one can secure most of the 
articles desired 

7. We must lay a foundation for our department 
in such a manner that the student concerned can see 
that without our courses his or her life will be robbed 
of the essentials that one needs most in this day of 
survival of the fittest. Without the knowledge of 
geography—global, physical, material, and political 
and the knowledge of the past, how can one appre 
ciate the present? How can one appreciate the radio 
and the modern day methods of fighting without 
come knowledge of the past? How can one really 
value the postal money order, the insurance plan, 


the budget system or the value of cash discounts un 
less he ha i nartial knowledge of tl 

made by our ancestors to bring these heritages to 
us? This knowledge is essential if an education 1 


g 
to be consid | complete 


WHO SHOULD FAIL? 


by James W. Kestol 
Darien High School 


mw Failures in school are to a degree, something 
like taxes—-we have always had them and al 
ways will. To set forth hard and fast rules for 
eliminating failures is probably futile, but there 
seem to be many possibilities for curbing th 
number who now fail or never complete their 
high school work necessary for graduation 
Webster has defined failure as “deficiency” or 
“falling short’? which simply means that onc 


has not achieved a desired objective 
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The reason why students fail may be attrib- 
uted to several causes. In the first place, lack 
of mental ability probably stands out as the 
most common cause. This cause could be, at 
times, ascribed to students who do not put 
forth the needed effort to acquire certain facts 
in a particular subject. It is usually not one 
cause but a combination of causes which result 
in a student’s falling short of the desired work. 
If we know the direct cause, there is, undoubt 
edly, a method to correct that particular weak 
ness. Another reason for failure may be the 
teacher. The teacher is not altogether blameless 
in relationships which precede and follow a 
student's unsuccessful attempt to earn a satis 
factory grade. Motivating devices may have 
been what the pupil needed most and got the 
least. And, if both teacher and student know 
at the start of a course that there are going to 
be difficulties along the way, it might be better 
to have never started. Every student knows his 
own shortcomings and most teachers know the 
abilities of their students. If higher mathe- 
matics is distasteful to a student, should it be 
forced upon him when there may be other 
subjects he could elect and achieve greater suc 
cess? 

Failing a subject may be an important step 
in the right direction for a student who mav 
have developed the atittude of 


In this 


“getting by”. 


instance, having to repeat a course 
would instill in his mind the importance of do 
ing things right the first time. Also, this stu 
dent's grit to stick to it would prove that he 
possessed the quality of persistance which so 
many lack. If he failed because a certain degre¢ 


of efficiency was not attained or a certain 
amount of work was not handed in, a grade of 
incomplete would be more appropriate and 
serve better for the mental status of the pupil, 
When the work was completed, the passing 
grade could be given and if not, it should be 
understood that the incomplete would become 
an VF’. We all have students who really try hard 
and if given enough time, can eventually ac 
complish what is expected of the class. Also, 
to fail a student who actually tries his best and 
does everything in his power to meet the stand 
ard would possibly kill the spirit of continu 
ous effort in the right direction. A worthy stu 


dent can be given extra work to provide suff- 
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cient credit for a passing grade. This he will 
do willingly and satisfactorily. 

The old school of thought which grouped 
students into 50%, A’s and F's, 20% B's and 
D's and the remaining 50% C’s may have the 
same effect on the general attitude of the stu- 
dent. The student may work as 
hard or harder than the A student. It would 
be robbing the student of reaping a harvest 
from hard work. On the other hand, the stu- 
dent who is lazy and shiftless and has no in- 
terest in the required work will just let things 


lowest 5O/ 


drag and rightfully deserves the failing grade. 
This slacker has learned a great lesson in find- 
ing out early in life that before a grade is given, 
he must meet the requirements and fulfill his 
obligations. A great wrong could be done to 
a student in letting him through when he 
for the hard 
and he 


should fail. He would be unfit 
tasks of the world that 
would still have the belief that he could and /or 
Also, upon graduation from 


await him 
should “get by”. 
high school he is judged by the public on his 
general conduct, his attitude towards others, 
and his ability to adjust himself to the business 
world. 

We all have border line cases in our classes 
difficult to decide 
just what to do when the semester grade is to 


in which it is sometimes 
be given, but in the final analysis, the teacher ts 
the judge. Upon this judgment lies the founda- 
tion of attitudes and conduct of our young peo- 
ple leaving the high schools of America today. 
If, in the experiments that have been carried 
cn at some of our universities, the same mathe- 
matics papers were graded an A by some teach- 
ers and an F by others, where are our stand- 
ards ? 

Many of us have probably failed students 
when we should have passed them and may 
have given passing grades when failing should 
have been the grade deserved. Which crime is 
worse, you may decide. Unwarranted failures 
carry their F about their necks for the rest of 
their life. When students start high school, 


they are optimistic and feel quite confident of 


passing every course they take. Their first real- 
ization should be that they will have to work 
in order to succeed. With this instilled upon 
their minds, it is only a matter of how much 
work to give them under their particular cir- 
cumstances. And then if they fail, should the 
teacher share part of the blame? In most in- 
stances, the answer is yes. 
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An Appreciative Host Welcomes 
~~ Sauthern Wisconsin Teachers. . 











“Na time. . ta take 
a backward step" 





V. F. DAWALD 
Pres. SWEA 


m On February 12 and 13, 1943, the Southern Wisconsin Education 
Association will hold its 53rd Annual Convention. War conditions 
make the holding of this meeting difficult. This is no time, however, 


for the teaching profession to take a backward step. 


Abandonment of the S. W. E. A. Convention would not be in keep- 
ing with the best interests of education. Problems of national and 
world scope must be discussed and thought through, if education is to 
keep faith with the “American Way of Life’. Because of the relation- 
ship existing between democracy and education, the U. S. Government 


has in no way curtailed educational conventions such as ours. 


Your officers have done their best to arrange for you a program in 
keeping with present day problems. ‘““We and Our Allies’ has been 


selected for the Convention theme. 


The program of the S. W. E. A. for 1943 should present many topics 
of interest to you. The officers and sectional chairmen of the S. W 


E. A. invite all teachers of Southern Wisconsin to be present. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Y .~" Membership Certificate is Necessary For Admittance 
To All General And Sectional Meetings. Be Sure 
to Bring it With You! 


Get your Membership Certificate in Advance, if pos- 
le, by paying one dollar to your county superintendent 
principal, 

If You Leave Your Membership Certificate at Home, 

1 may secure another at headquarters by paying one 

lar. A refund for one of the memberships will be is 

when evidence of duplication is presented. 

‘EATING FACILITIES in Madison have been crowded. 

Meetings will be adjourned promptly to allow teachers 

eat before rush hours. Rooms in Central High and 

Vocational School will be provided for teachers who wish 
bring box lunches. 








WW 


" Luncheons: In addition to section luncheons (see 
J notices among section programs) Phi Delta Kappa * 
will have a luncheon at the Capital Hotel, Friday MISS KRAKOW 
noon, and the Eastern Dane County Teachers Heads nomination 


Ass'n. will lunch at the Womans’ Club, 240 W. 
Gilman, at 12:15 the same day. Miss Mauree Ap 
plegate, Neenah, speaker. 





For Second Vice-President: 
ELECTION PROCEDURE (1) A. J. Henkel, Superintendent of 
(2) I G. Wippermann, Superintendent Schools, 


In accordance with the provisions of our Constitution Columbus 
and By-Laws, members will vote by ballot for officers For Treasurer: O. L. Robinson, Principal of High School, 


S ls, Portage 
















the coming year. The stub of your membership card Janesville 
may be exchanged for an official ballot at Central High For Member of the Executive Committee: (three year 
School, near Room 105, on Friday afternoon until 4:30 term) 
P. i (1) a C. Jones, Principal of High S , Verona 
(2) Carl T. Pfisterer, Superintendent Schools, 
Bri idhead 
NOMINATIONS COMMITTEE REPORT For Member of Executive Committee: (one year term, to 
Che following slate of officers for the Southern Wis complete the unexpired term of Mr. Me Wendt, 
consin Education Association, for the year 1943-1944, is deceased) 
presented by the Nominations Committee: (1) Bernice Cadman, High School, Janesville 
For President: Esther Krakow, County Superintendent (2) Laurin P. Gordon, Principal of Schools, Mt 
4 of Schools, Eastern Dane County, Sun Prairie Horeb 
ion For First Vice-President: H. C. Ahrnsbrak, Principal of Space will be provided on the ballot t 
High School, Beaver Dam other name for each office. BE SURE TO VOTE! 
ons 
fer, | 
e e 
€p- ! Imported gabardine suit of 10 
ind per cent wool . . . masterfully 
ul hand - tailored, $35. Only one 
of a large stock of Spring suits, 
on- $19.95 and up. 
ent 
Rich, black gabardine with 
touch of shining patent. Festive, 
in comfy Selby pump, $6.95. See 
‘ our Spring shoe collection—fa 
Ci $ 
us brands Widths AAAAA-B 
ics 
VV. 
25-28 E. Mifflin 
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BURDICK & MURRAY'S 


Welcome Teachers 


NEW SPRING 


SUITS 


OF ALL WOOL 


Smartly styled 
suits keyed to the 
your 
life 
Cozy for cooler 
Military 


rnd tailored 


tctivities of 
own busy 


house. 


tyles 





FLATTERING 
SPRING 
HATS 


il, flattering] 
felts 


AIRA TEP 


SHOES 


TO MAKE YOUR FOOT 
LOOK PRETTY 


nothing 


ind 











There’ 


quite so smart 
1nd _ comfortable 
1s air step shoe; 
with marvelous 





‘magic’ sole 


BURDICK & MURRAY CO. 


ON THE SQUARE AT STATE STREET 





ANDREW W. CORDIER was born and received his F 
early education in Ohio. He was granted his A. B. de- p 
from Manchester College in Indiana where he is tar 
and has been since 1926, Head of the Department of por 


gree 
now 








HEADLINER 


FRIDSBRUA 


* 
CORDIER 


1 Hoosier schoolmaster 




















History and Political Science. Later he received his M.A of 
and Ph.D. degrees from the University of Chicago. in 
His studies were continued in Europe in 1928, 1930-31, lore 
1938 and again in 1939, In 1930-31 he did extensive re ten 
search work in the League of Nations library. In _ his ol 
last trip to Europe, in 1939, he made wide contacts » 
in the principal capitols of Europe as well as the point Dai 
of greatest tension in Central and Eastern Europe = 
: cnu 
In 1941 Mr. Cordier traveled through all but two of the and 
countries of South America, and in the spring of 1942 exp 
he made a trip to Puerto Rico. He comes to us with ven 
both extensive research work as a_ background, and “ur 
with recent direct contact with conditions in South \ 
America, as a basis for helping us to understand our ere 
relationship to our South American neighbors. ber 
He has had long experience as a lecturer for Indiana low 
University, for Institutes of International Relations, for Ea 
Adult Forums and other organizations Du 
Ens 
He is author of “European Union and the League of ai 
Nations”, and “Europe Since the War”. the 
Orpheum Theatre—9:00 A. M. 10: 
):00—Band Concert—Madison East High School Concert 
cert Band—Robert L. Woollen, Director 
Prelude and Fugue in G Minor . . J. S. Bach 
Overture to the “New Moon” ; ? 
5 MA es Sigmund Romberg 
Sunday Morning at Glion Franz Bendel 
Tea for Two a ir Vincent Youmans 
Invocation—Reverend I. B. Moseley, Minister 
First Baptist Church, Madison 
) Address of Welcome Honorable James R. Law 
Mayor of Madison 10 
Presenting of Colors and Pledge of Allegiance to 
the Flag—Led by Members of Troop No 20, Boy 
Scouts of America 
10 
1)-Address: Current Trends in South America—|): 
Andrew W. Cordier, Head of the Department ¢ 
History and Political Science, Manchester College 
North Manchester, Indiana 11 
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EAKERS 


“RIDMBRUARY 12 


* 


SMOTHERS 
A roving reporter 


FRANK SMOTHERS brings to the p 





latform a world 


wide background as a basis for interpreting this plane- 
3 tary war. He knows America from his years as a re- 
i porter in this country. He knows Europe from years 
of first hand observation, and he has spent more years 


veteran among 
was born in 
University and late 


in Asia. He is truly a 
foreign correspondents. He 
tended Northwestern 
of Wisconsin, 





America’s corps of 


Illinois and at 
r the University 


. Since 1925 Mr. Smothers has been with the ‘Chicago 
Daily News’’—as a reporter until 1933. He was then sent 
to China as foreign correspondent and later to Man 
churia and Japan. He lived with the Chinese Renaissance 

3 and saw the advance of Japanese aggression. He was 

‘ expelled from Italy by the Fascist government in No- 

vember, 1938, just after the ‘‘Peace of Munich’’, for 

: “unfriendly”’ dispatches 

’ When World War II began, Mr. Smothers first cov- 
ered Southeastern Europe. He went to Berlin in Octo 
ber, 1939; and wrote from there until March, 1940. Fol 

lowing this he was returned by his paper to the Far 
East and spent the following summer-in China, Japan, 
Dutch East Indies and the Philippines. With a_ task 


force of the United States Navy he 
and after Pearl Harbor he 
the spot in Hawaii, 





went to 
investigated 


Iceland, 
onditions on 
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OGRE AILS 


Board of 
piano) 


Secretary of Madison 
Winifred Brown at the 


10:45—-Address: The War in the Pacific 
lecturer and foreign correspondent 
Daily News” 

11:30—Adjournment 





10:25—Vocal Music—Madison Central High School A Cay 
pella Choir—Marion G. Huxtable, Director 

America the Beautiful (Descant by H. R 

Wilson) ° 3ates- Ward 

A Mighty Posticss is Char God Luther 

The Shepherd’s Story ; Dickenson 

Ave Maris Stella = ita Grieg 
Blow, Blow Thou Winter Wind ee 

F Shakespeare-Clokey 

The Sleigh : P Kountz 

The United Nations Shostokovitch 

10:4(0—Audience Singing—Directed by Earl D srown, 


(Mrs 


Education 


Frank Smothers, 
for the ‘‘Chicago 
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4.-mporium 


— MADISON'S THRIFT STORE— 





Special Values 
for Teachers! 


ALL-WOOL 
SPRING COATS 
$14.95 and $16.95 


Every new and 
wanted style. Classic 
box coats. Chester- 


fields or sport tweeds 
Guaranteed 100% 





pure wool. Choice of 

all the new pastels as 
| well as novelty mix- 
| tures. Regularly $16.95 
| and $19.95. Shop and 
| you'll be agreeably 
| surprised at these 


values 





ALL-WOOI 
SPRING SUITS 
$14.95 
tailleurs or soft 
styles. 100% 


wools or 
herring- 


Class 
dressmaker 
pl ain color 
smoky shetlands, 


bones and tweeds. A re- 
markable selection of 
high quality suits at a 


very special price for the 
teachers. Regularly 
$16.95 


: 





Emporium Second Floor 


Shop and Save at 


THE EMPORIUM 
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e’ 
y = MODERATELY PRICED 


As seen in Mademoiselle 
Styled by Swansdown— 
Exclusive Fashions with us 
Superbly tailored two 

piece classic suits — Three 
Monotone coats—Fur trimmed 
Melting soft herringbones, 


piece outfits 
coats—Plaids 


twills and gabardines in all the newest colors. 
$19.75 to $100. 


New Print dresses, 
Navy and Black 
Tailored dresses 
Newest Pastels, 
crepe and wool ma- 
terials $7.95 to 
$29.75. 





All fall and winter fashions drastically reduced 
for immediate clearance. 


Cinpeneia 
Reis —— 


O SOUTH CARROLL STREET 
OUINNTEY OWNED 











Vitamins for your wardrobe 
- - Dependable, indestructable 


Suits! 


Man - Tailored 
and Soft-Tailored 
Gabardines 
Soft Wool Crepes 


$25 to $50 


Simpton’s 


Famous for Fine Suits and Coats 











SATURD 


* 


ZIEMER 
Knows, and hates, Nazis 





GREGOR ZIEMER was born in Michigan, received 
his B.A. degree at the University of Lllinois, his M.A. 
at the University of Minnesota and his Ph.D. at the 
University of Berlin. Currently he is a radio commen- 
tator over station WLW in Cincinnati. 


For a year he was Supervisor of Schools in the Philip- 
pine Islands. He founded and was for eleven years Head- 
master and Dean of the American School in Berlin, under 
the patronage of the American Ambassador and the 
Consul General. At the same time he was the Berlin 
Correspondent of the “New York Herald”, the ‘London 
Daily Mail” and the “Chicago Tribune’, He was also a 
Chamber of Commerce in 


member ot the American 


Germany. 


He has interviewed Hitler, both for his newspaper and 
for his school. He knows intimately the leading German 
statesmen who gave him permission to visit and inspect 
churches, German labor camps, 


German schools and 


girls’ camps, and German Hitler youth hostels. 


He knew Germany before Hitler—and for 2,010 days 
Hitler. With his daughter, Patsy (age 12), he 
wrote the book, ‘Two Thousand and Ten Days with 
Hitler”. He also wrote Death: The 
Making of a Nazi’. He has been a contributor to ‘‘Writ 
er’s Digest”, ‘‘Mademoiselle’’ and ‘'MacLeans”’. 


“Education for 


GENER 
PROGR 








Orpheum Bheatre—9:00 A. M. 


8:45—Music—Madison Central High School Concert Band 
Leroy Klose, Director 


9:00—Annual Business Meeting 


9:35—Invocation—Father Alvin R. Kutchera, Chaplain 


of St. Paul’s University Chapel, Madison 
9:40—Address: Education for Death—Gregor Ziemer, 
school administrator, foreign correspondent, author, 
and radio commentator over WLW (Cincinnati) 
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* 
HUIE 


A writer of note 


WILLIAM BRADFORD HUIE is currently the ver- 
itile Associate Editor of “American Mercury’. A series 
titles of articles that have appeared in this magazine 


during the past indicate graphically the variety 





his interests. Their titles follow: ‘“*The South Kills 
Another Negro: The Case of Roosevelt Wilson’’, ‘‘Tal- 

idge: White Man’s Governor”, ‘‘Jesse Jones: Pawn- 

ker to the World”, “The New Army Hates Parades”, 
1urman Arnold: Prophet of Prosperity’’, “‘America’s 
Secret Weapons: Better Men, Methods, and Machines” 
“Gerald Smith’s Bid for Power: A Candid Close-up of 
Hue Long’s Best Pupil’, ‘‘Ten Ways to Lose the 
War”, and ‘“‘Germany Can Be Defeated in 1943” 











Z; 


His first novel, ‘“‘“Mud on the Stars’? (1942), is the 
blished novel whick 1 { 
in the New 


h makes an effort to portray a sol 
American Army, his turbulent 

ences during the depression, and what he thinks he is 

hting for now. Peter La Fa the central figure in 
the novel, is about to leave his troopship as he looks 
back on his remembrances of America—chiefly Alabama 
he period between 1929 and 1942, There 
section of part of the 


American mind. The story tells of the struggle of Peter 


nd Tennessee in t 
is given a true, clear, cross- 
La Favor toward the real truth—scraping the mud off 


the stars to find it. 








TING 
TAILS 


25—Vocal Music—Madison West High School A Cap 
pella Choir—Mrs. Jessie Nelson, Director 


10:45—Address: The North African Drama—William Brad- 
ford Huie, editor, author and lecturer 


11:30—Adjournment 


NOTE: Since it is likely that many teachers have friends 
who will want to hear the Saturday morning program, 
it is planned to sell 50c tickets to the public after 9:20 
and as long as seating space is available. If you have 
friends who are interested in this program, you may 
wish to invite them to come. 
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of FASHION 


i a : pretty 


UE practical 


Let others suffer from mid-winter megrims 


precocious 


but YOU take a fashion tonic now and sing 
of spring immediately! We've fashions to 
please from every angle—practical because 
you wear them long and hard, precocious be- 
cause we select the smartest clothes always, 
pretty because you’ve found we know how 
to combine quality and siyle to give you the 
most flattering clothes investment possible! 
See us when you're in Madison and sing 


Spring’s Song of Fashion. 


We Give Eagle Stamps 


MADISON ON THE SQUARE 


























Now, More Thd You 
Gay, Spirit-}, Y 





Spring: 


Knowing that yoyprtly 

dressed is stimula persc 
it to yourself this gome — 
on the second float 










can wear now Ung 


the open for Easterffrisp s 
head; put your beard i 
pump! 

ight 

t to 


Extreme left ‘ 

rayon crepe dress wit He 

predominating. Sot $6.5 

fullness; two “peg-tor ?— 
F 


ets. Size 14. $17.95. 


Left . . . The suit-typeump c 
is big news! This tigpn or 
rayon ‘petit-point Bee], $] 
with quilted jacket andj” 

dicky. Navy or black fedgie 
12 to 20. $29.95 G 





Have Lunch @e Fou 


Beauty Salotfrd Fic 


Harry S. kx 





t-] 






You Need These 
Yet Practical 





yoy 
ula 
his g 


pshions 






brily and becomingly 
personality! You owe 





floo 


nch 4 


Sctlon 







frisp straw hat on your 
Ward in a polished calf 


rimeadsizes 22 and 23 inches, 


i 
top ee hat to flatter you. 
F 


tin or blue with medium 
@eel, $12.95. The Joyce “Ban- 
mdgom” 


k edgie sole. In turf tan, chalk 


ome to Fashion Circle 
timulation! Get into a 
























ight . . . Off the face felt 
at to perch back of your 
pompadour. Black or brown. 


Crisp Swiss braid 


Vith chenille dotted veil. 
lack. Adjustable headsizes. 


Right... . Andrew Geller 
ump of polished calf in turf 


has the comfortable 


nquistador stripes. 


e Fountain Room 


rd Floor—B. 5000 


hester,Inc. 








Vdd 














Gabardines 
Pastel Shetlands 
Checks—Tweeds— 
Plaids and Herringbones 
$17.95 to $39.95 


Kendalls 


34 W. Mifflin and 702 State 





















See Ward’s Latest 


Fe SPRING 


Direct from the New 

\ York Style Center 
} 
1 | 
\ 


SUITS 

ze: COATS 
DRESSES 

i ~! _S ACCESSORIES 


My! . Welcome Teachers To 


Moigpronry | 


in the heart of Downtown Madison 
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SECTIONAL MEETIN 


* 


MRS. STEVE 


Home ec. 





I. AGRICULTURE SECTION 


PARK HOTEL 
Chairman—Orlie T. Baker, Muscoda 
Luncheon at 12:00—Park Hotel—75c 


NOTE: Agriculture Section combines with the meeting 
of the Wisconsin Dairymen’s Association—from 12:00 
to 3:00 p. m. 


Jusiness Meeting (will follow adjournment of combined 
group). 


Il. ART SECTION 
VOCATIONAL SCHOOL, ROOM 231 


Chairman—Bernice Wade, Portage 
Program at 2:00 
. Art—A Morale Builder—Helen Moss, Supervisor 
Art, Public Schools, West Allis. 
Business Meeting 


. Art Sarena, Adolescent, Adult—Robert vor 
Neumann, State Teachers College, Milwaukee. 


III. COMMERCIAL SECTION 

VOCATIONAL SCHOOL, ROOM 442 

Chairman—Howard B. Wills, Watertown 
Program at 2:00 


. Recent Trends in the Teaching of Bookkeeping—lay- 
ette H. Elwell, Director, School of Commerce, Univer 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison. 


Business Meeting 
. New Trends in the Teachirg of Typewriting—]ane 
Clem, State Teachers College, Whitewater. 
. Teaching Devices— Old and New— By Commerci 
Teachers. 


w 


IV. ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS SECTION 


CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, ROOM 317 
Chairman—Donald R. Mayfield, Ableman 
Program at 2:00 


. The Relationship of Aeronautics to the Elementary 
Program—Frederick L. Caudle, Director of Ay ato s 
and Coordinator of the Civil Aeronautics Administr: 
tion War Training Courses, University of Wisconsi! 
Extension Division, Madison. 


Business Meeting 
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DAY AFTERNOON 


* 


ALEXANDER 
Library 





2. The Elemetary Principal and Community Relationships 
—Arvil S. Barr, Professor of Education, University of 


Wisconsin, Madison. 


V. ENGLISH AND SPEECH SECTION 


BETHEL LUTHERAN CHURCH (318 Wisconsin 
Avenue), FELLOWSHIP HALL 


Chairman—Adelle Halsor, Beloit 
Program at 2:00 
How to Read Newspapers in War Time 
Reporter, Foreign Correspondent a 
3usiness Meeting 
2. Today’s Three R’s—Reading, Writing, and Radio 
Charles Wedemeyer, Assistant Principal, Steuben Jun 
ior High School, Milwaukee 


Frank Smoth- 


ers, nd Lecturer 


VI. GEOGRAPHY SECTION 


CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, ROOM 202 
Kessler, Watertown 


Program at 2:00 


Chairman—Fred J. 


Business Meeting 





1. World Geography and the War—A Discussion on the 
Significance of Geography in Interpreting This Global 
War—H. W. Kolka, Principal Schools, Muscoda 
(The talk will be followed by a group discussion to be 
led by the speaker.) 

NOTE: After the above part of the program the Geog- 
raphy group will go to the Auditorium of the Christ 
Presbyterian Church to join the History and Social 
Studies Section. There Andrew W. Cordier will ad- 


dress the combined group on—BEHIND THE SCENES 


IN EUROPE. 


VII. HISTORY AND SOCIAL STUDIES 
SECTION 


CHRIST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, AUDITORIUM 


Chairman—Frank Klement, Madison 


Program at 2:00 
Business Meeting 


1. The Social Studies and Post-War Reconstruction— 
Merle Curti, Professor of History, University of Wis- 
consia, Madison. 

2. Behind the Scenes in Europe—Andrew W. Cordier, 
Head of the Department of History and Political Sci- 
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WANTED 


Active Feet 


for 


Volunteer Service 


@ America asks a 
lot of its women 1n 
uniform and 
they ask a lot of 
their feet. Just any 
shoes won't do! 
For on-duty hours 

. the restful sup- 
port of our Walk- 
Over authentic 
welts. PARADE: 


Streamlined good 
looks in polished 
tan calf. 

Charge Account 


Invited 


WALK-OVER 


Next to Manchester on Capitol Square 

















EXCITING NEW 


Spring Fashions 


smart frocks at sensible prices! 


MIRRA-LINE 
FROCKS 
$4.98 
ROMAINE CREPES 
PRINT JERSEYS 
RAYON CREPE PRINTS 
ONE OR TWO-PIECE 
STYLES 
Sizes 9-52 
for distinction choose 


CLASSIC et 
AUSTELLE FROCKS $7.90 \i 


Penney 


Madison—On The Capitol Square 
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Men— 


Choose that 
SUIT 
TOPCOAT 


or 


OVERCOAT 


from the great selections shown 


here now at 
REDUCED PRICES 
* 


KARSTENS 


On Capitol Square 22 North Carroll 




















Welcome 


TO MADISON 





SPOO & SON 


18-20 N. Carroll On Capitol Square 
MEN’S WEAR OF DISTINCTION 








ence, Manchester College, North Manchester, Indiana, 
NOTE: The Geography Section will join the History 
and Social Studies group in hearing the second 
speaker. 


VIII. HOME ECONOMICS SECTION 
VOCATIONAL SCHOOL, ROOM 331 


Chairman—Kleo L. Erdlitz, Madison 
Program at 2:00 
Business Meeting 
1.1 Will Waste Nothing!—Elizabeth Ann Wandrey, 
Teacher of Home Economics, East Junior High School, 
Madison and Kleo L. Erdlitz, Teacher of Home 
Economics, Lapham School, Madison. 


2. Personality, Plus—Fannie Steve, Dean of Women, 
Groves-Barnhart School for Secretaries, Madison, 


IX. INDUSTRIAL ARTS SECTION 
CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, ROOM 216 
Chairman—Fred DeVinney, Madison 
Program at 2:00 


Business Meeting 


1. Victory Corps Program in Relation to Industrial Arts 
J. H. Armstrong, Adminisrative Assis:ant, State 
Department of Public Instruction, and in charge of 
Victory Corps Program for Wisconsin, Madison. 


X. INTERMEDIATE SECTION 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, AUDITORIUM 


Chairman—Eva M. Moore, Richland Center 


Program at 2:00 


1. A Modern Language Program—What Is It Trying To 
Do?—Bernice KE. Leary, Consultant in Reading and 
Language Arts, Public Schools, Madison, 


Business Meeting 


2. Lift Me Up So I Can See—O. W. Neale, Director of 
Rural-State Graded Division, Central State Teachers 
College, Stevens Point. 


XI. KINDERGARTEN—PRIMARY SECTION 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL (545 West Dayton Street), 
AUDITORIUM 
Chairman—Bernice Rohr, Waunakee 


1. Reading Demonstration—Jeanette Birmingham, Nichols 
State Graded School, Madison. 











TEACHERS 
Welcome to Madison 


THE HUB 


Society Brand Clothes 
Arrow Shirts and Ties 
Freeman Shoes 


22 W. Mifflin St. 
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Business Meeting 


2, Getting Off To A Good Start In Reading—Bernice E. 


Leary, Consultant in Reading and Language Arts, 


Public Schools, Madison 


XII. LATIN SECTION 


VOCATIONAL -SCHOOL, ROOM 331 and CENTRAL 
HIGH SCHOOL, ROOM 218 


Chairman—Norma Schmidt, Beloit 


Room 331 
Program at 2:00—Central High School, Room 218 


Luncheon at 12:15—Vocational School, 


> 


The AENEID Is Contemporary History—Walter R. 
Agard, Professor of Greek, and Chairman of Classics 
Department, University of Wisconsin, Madison 


~ 


3usiness Meeting 


2. A Layman Looks At Latin—Gaines Post, Professor of 
History, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 


XIII. LIBRARY SECTION 
VOCATIONAL SCHOOL, ROOM 230 
Cambridge 


Chairman—Kathryn Thompson, 


Program at 2:00 


\lexande 
Madison. 


The Use Of Local History —-Fdward P 


Superintendent, State Historical Society, 


Busine ss Meeting 


Panel Discussion—The Library, The 
School—Veronica M. 3ecker, Reading 
Public Schools, Edgerton. 


Heart Of The 


Supervisor, 


i) 


FE. R. Livingston, Principal of Schools, C umbridge. 


Donna Perrine, Elementary Scho ol Librarian, Madison 
Helen Thomas, Teacher-Librarian, High School, Poy- 
nette. 

Viola Wade, Teacher-Librarian, High School, Stougl 
ton 


XIV. MATHEMATCS SECTION 


UNIVERSITY CLUB, BANQUET ROOM 
Chairman—Raphael Wagner, Madiso1 
Luncheon At 12:30—Program At 2:00 

1. Round Table Discussion—The Long Road Ahead For 


Mathematics—led by Ralph a Professor of Matl 
ematics, Beloit College, Beloi 


Susiness Meeting 


FOR 65 YEARS 


‘Good QUALITY 
| STYLE 
[Good VALUES 


MEN’S and BOY’S 
APPAREL 


‘OLSON & VEERHUSEN 


—NORTH PINCKNEY 


GOOD 








45 Years of Honest Values in 
Men's Wearing Apparel 


SPETH'S 


the home of KENBROOK clothes 


222 State St. 
3 Doors West of Orpheum Theater 














Teachers and 


Books 
Stationery 
School Supplies 








Their Friends 


are invited to visit the 


MOSELEY 


BOOK COMPANY 
Complete Line of Late Fiction and Non-Fiction 


10 East Mifflin 


Gifts 
Pictures 
Greeting Cards 
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u 
When nit Madison 


Come 


plan to stay 


at The PARK 


Popular Rates... 
And right on the Square, convenient 





rywhere”. 


Excellent Food... 
Served in the beautiful Oak Room, 
Madison's finest dinners. And_ tot 
lunches, the Park Hotel Grill 


Gay Entertainment... 
The Blue Room, the Circular Bar 
with entertainment every evening 
the place to meet your friends. 


THE PARK HOTEL 


M. H. McNeill, President 

















Hints to 
MIMEOGRAPH USERS 


@ Now... more than ever before, 
use your Mimeograph duplicator 
to its fullest extent. There are 
no shortages in Mimeograph 
supplies. 


@ Conserve eyesight by black on 
white prints. Keep up student 
interest in these times of unrest 
by your school paper. Make your 
Programs attractive with illus- 
trations, traced and ready- 
prepared. Ask us about new 
ones. 


@ But... keep your machine clean 


and oiled. Ask us for the booklet 
“She Also Serves” 


H. I. TUTTLE, Inc. 


12 South Carroll St. Madison, Wisconsin 
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», Languages—Need Or Luxury? Helmu 


XV. MODERN LANGUAGE SECTION 
CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, ROOM 219 
Chairman—Zita B. Batz, Portage 
Program at 2:00 


. The Nazi Penetration Of Latin America -Hyman © 
Berkowitz, Professor of Spanish, University of \Wis- 
consin, Madison. 


Business Meeting 





ciate Professor of German, University 
Madison. 


XVI. MUSIC SECTION 
CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, ROOM 302 


Chairman—Torstein O, Kvamme, Stoughton 


Program at 2:00 


. Choral Rehearsal Economy—William Rk. Pteiffer, As- 


istant in Radio, University of Wisconsin, Madison 


Susiness Meeting 


2. Selections—Instrumental Ensemble — Madison West 


I 


to 


ligh School—Richard C. Church, Director. 


. Panel Discussion—Your Local Music Problems—(based 


on questions to be sent to the Chairman of the Musi 
Section by S. W. | \. members). 

Richard C. Church, West High School, Madison. 
Leroy Klose, Central High School, Madison. 

William R. Pfeiffer, University of Wisconsin, Madison 


. Selections—Instrumental Ensemble-—Madison Central 


High School—Leroy Klose, Direct 


XVII. PHYSICAL EDUCATION SECTION 
CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, GYMNASIUM 


Chairman—Walter J. Jonas, Lake Geneva 
Program at 2:00 


Demonstrations— 

(a) Evaluation of Physical Fitness—(address and 
demonstration)—Ruth B. Glassow, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Physical Education, University of Wis- 
consin. 

(b) Physical Fitness Exercises—directed by Robert 

Nohr, Professor and Acting Chairman of Profes 

sional Course in Physical Education, University 

of Wisconsin, Madison 


. The New Army Physical Fitness Program and What 


We Can Do to Prepare the Boys For Future Military 
Service—Lieutenant Ashton O. Hall, Athletic Director. 
Truax Field, Madison 


Business Meeting 


. Physical Fitness Through Health and Physical Edu- 


cation—Harry | Merritt, Supervisor of Secondary 
Schools, State Department of Public Instruction, 
Madison. 


oS —______ 


WELCOME 


WE'LL BE GLAD TO SEE YOU 





}_—_—_____ eS TT 


WISCONSIN: FELTON 
SPORTING GOODS 


WHOLESALE RETAIL 














ve Pr ne 
“On the Square” 





29 WEST MAIN—MADISON 
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XIX. RURAL SECTION 
CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, AUDITORIUM 


Chairman—Jay W. Packard, Portage 
Program at 1:45 (Forum begins at 2:00) 
1. Music—Rurai School Pupils. 
Forum—An Evaluation of the One Room Rural oe hool 
M. R. Goodell, Principal of Columbia County N ; 
lumbus. 
S. Ihlenfeldt, State Elementary 
Madison. 
Blanche Losinski, 
County, Mt. Horeb. 
Mary Meyer, Supervising Teacher, Easter 
County, Sun Prairie 
Pearl Severson, Rural Teacher fro I tert Dane 
County. 


Superintendent f Wester Dane 


Business Meeting 


Rural School Radio Program With Ranger Mac 
Wakelin 


Girls Clubs, Unive rsity of Wisconsin, Mad 
Prbeincunon of a future radio topic in Manual, “W 
consin School of the Air.” 

Participants Rural Teachet nd Pupils—Gr 

to 8 

Broadcast: Ranger Mac 

Discussion: By Pupils and Teacher 


Comments: By Ranger Mac 


“RANGER MAC” 
Rural 











McNeel, Assistant State Leade B ind 


Convention Special! 


Regular $2.00 Size 


Dorothy Gray 
Blustery Weather 
Lotion 


for $400 


only 


yainst Rough Dry 


Helps Guard Ag 
Skin, Ideal For Hands and A 
C 


mooth Powder Base. 


RENNEBOHM 
BETTER DRUG STORES 














Belmont Hotel 


MADISON'S TALLEST 
FIREPROOF —_— 


On Wisconsin's Capitol Square—All 
side Room with be wutifal view f 
Madison's Lakes. You']] enjoy your stay in 
this set int, comfortable hotel—Rate 
reasonab] 

OUR 


Old English Dining Room 


is a delightful place to eat 
A. PIPER, Pres. and M¢gr. 

















C ‘lassic 
SPORTS APPAREL 


° 


ALON 


24 EAST MIFFLIN STREET 











EDUCATIONAL VICTOR 
RECORDS HEADQUARTERS 


The Forbes-Meagher Music Co., 27 W. Main 
St., Madison, has been appointed by the 
R.C. A. Victor Co. as official headquarters 
for school records in 8 southern Wisconsin 
counties. For particulars write 


FORBES-MEAGHER—— 


—27th YEAR— 27 W MAIN, MADISON 
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XX. SCIENCE SECTION XXI. SECONDARY PRINCIPALS SECTION E 


VOCATIONAL SCHOOL, ROOM 130 PUBLIC LIBRARY, AUDITORIUM 
Chairman—N. E. Loofboro, Janesville Chairman—Victor Schumann, Portage j 
Dy 
Program at 2:00 Program at 2:00 . 
1. Specific Suggestions to Teachers of Pre-Induction 1. War Time Counseling in the High School icing i W. 
Courses in Science—Jean A. Lambert, Lt. Commander, Blaesser, Assistant. Dean of Men, Secretary of Per- 
U.S.N.R., Executive Officer, Naval Training Schools, sonnel Council, University of Wisconsin, Madison . 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. >, Discussion—to be led by Glen G. Eye, Principal and ho 
Susiness Meeting Director of Practice Teaching at Wisconsin High 
= School, Unversity of Wisconsin, Madison. kn 
2. Question and Answer Period on Above Topic—to be ‘ 
led by W. B. Senty, Supervisor of Secondary Schools, Business Meeting W 
State Department of Public Instruction, Madison 3. How Fundamental Disciplines Essential for Navy “a 
Service May Be en egg _in High School—Jean A, 
Lambert, Lt. Commander, .S.N.R., Executive Officer, 1S 
* Naval Training Schools, Wanee of Wisconsin, 
Madison, tos 


GOOD EATING PLACES XXII. SPECIAL EDUCATION SECTION 
CLOSE TO MEETING HALL CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, ROOM 204 fr 


Chairman—Carl H. Waller, Madison til 


You Will Find the Beautiful Program at 2:00 ‘ih 
EIDELBERG HOFBRA mate Neste or 
, il Changes 


. Record Keeping and Measurement of Pupil 











or 
THE BEST PLACE IN MADISON With Exceptional Children—J. Kenneth Little, Associ- 
ate Professsor of Education, University of Wisconsin, 
TO FAT a. : , 
SEA FOODS—STEAKS AND CHOPS 2 Discussion of the Above Address en 
Lunch 65¢ up Dinner $1.00 up ig 
> 
fo 
XXIII, VISUAL-RADIO SECTION "i 
€ 


: CENTRA : M 
* After Your Convention Meetings ae ene SNe a 


Eat at Chairman—Fannie M. Steve, Madison 


| U L I A N°? & Program at 2:00 I 


Business Meeting 




















Recommended by Duncan Hines WA 
1. Panel Discussion—How Best Can Radio Serve the } 
Famous for Its Food 226 STATE ST. Schools During the War Emergency—to be led by 1d 
William G. Harley, Acting Director of Radio Station eV 
WHA, University of Wisconsin, Madison 
be 
ki 
9 
MARTIN’S RESTAURANT pemees i 
107 STATE STREET =Russell =Russell wi 
Make This Your Headquarters th 
For Good Meals « « « « MOCCASINS la 
AREN2Z Shoe Le. " 
213 STATE STREET ta 














— Kat of WEBER’S “ 


tet cele CONSULT US ON YOUR 
RESTAURANT 1944 SCHOOL ANNUAL th 


J < < ~ 5 : 
Good food at moderate prices, right For years we have made School Annuals a specialty. We can 
next to the Orpheum Theatre help you save costs. Call or write us for advice and quotations. 





218 STATE ST. * WISCONSIN ENGRAVING CO. of 


109 S. CARROLL ST., MADISON, WIS. 





Y. W. ©. A. CAFETERIA ——Music at WARD-BRODT'S— bi 




















Best Food Home Cooked Wisconsin’s Most Complete Music House “7 
Breakfast 7 to 9:00—Dinner 11:30 to 1:30 New Band and Orchestra Instruments 
Supper 5:00 to 7:00 Contest Music for Band, Orchestra, Chorus ot 
COR. DAYTON & CARROLL STS. 
is Sas Visit Our Store—208 State St. 
STATE ST. ENTRANCE P! 
alee cnn A A a eS RE i 
Fe 
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Brotherhood--Necessary as Sunlight 


by Willard Johuson 


Nat. Conference of Christians and Jews 


gw Never before has the world needed brother- 
hood as it does today. A world so closely 
knit that a short trip makes it possible for 
Wendell Willkie to talk to the common people 
of Egypt, Russia and China within a few days, 
is a small community where men actually live 
together as a family. 

A tiny America, where men of all races and 
creeds rub shoulders daily, where there is no 
frontier of escape or refuge for objects of hos 
tility, has no room today for bigotry and intol- 
erance. Good will must characterize our Amer 
ican neighborhood or the nation will blow up 
or fall apart. 

A world where the enemies of democracy 
employ as a major strategy the setting of groups 
against each other must learn that its only hope 
for survival is mutual respect among the mem 
bers of its family. 

Therefore, brotherhood is no soft thing, no 
glamorous ideal of preachers and philosophers 
It is a fact, an urgent fact. We are fighting a 
war to prove that brotherhood is stronger than 
hate, that the American ideal of respect for 
every man irrespective of his race or creed, can 
become the life-giving sunlight for all man 
kind, 

Brotherhood in America has worked. True, 
we have had the Know Nothings, the A.P.A., 
the K.K.K. and the Christian Front. They ar 
lapses from the American ideal. The fact 1s 
that we do treat some people unfairly, very un 
fairly. Yet America has survived because in ev 
cry Crisis we hav e stood together as one people 
We are learning that 
lesson again, and learning it with such force 


despite our ‘‘manyness’’. 


that many of us will never forget it. 

For one thing, we are learning the meaning 
of brotherhood because our world has shrunk 
to one-family size. We are learning it from 
the necessity of defense against the Nazi ‘‘di 
vide and conquer” method. But we are also 
more aware of the true meaning of brotherhood 
because the principles of high religion are now 
substantiated by the findings of science. 

Our prejudices developed, largely, in the 
pre-scientific ages. It is only within the last 
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few generations that anthropologists, social] sci 
entists, historians and other educators have 
given us knowledge about the nature of group 
relations, and the principles that govern them 
We are beginning to see that the idea of racial 
superiority is nonsense, that groups are mutu 
ally interdependent, that the well-being of one 
group is dependent upon the health of every 
group and that social hostility can be analyzed 
and reduced to proportions of minor cons¢ 
quence. If we apply our knowledge, coopera 
achieved. We are 


democ racy means unity without uniformity, that 


tion can be seeing that 
men do not need to be alike to produce a 
strong, united, cooperative nation and world 
We know that international law and order, 
with all nations participating, is the sve qua 
non Of a just and durable peace. 

Colleges, universities, high schools, elemen 
tary schools, churches, adult education agencies, 
and community organizations are accepting 
their new responsibilities for educating people 
to realize their duties in a democratic society. 
That is an encouraging sign. 

So brotherhood, long a religious principle, 
is now a fact, a hard fact necessary to the sur 
vival of the human race. It ts the cohesive 
agent of democracy 

Brotherhood 
and cooperation among those who differ ra ally 


means respec t, unde rstanding 


and religiously. It means insuring for others 
the rights and respect we desire for ourselves 
It means fighting prejudice and bigotry and 
thinking of people as individuals rather than 
as groups. It means intelligent and informed 
good will 

Without good will democracy will collapse 


With it 


men can live as a family and by giving it to 


and the world go back to barbarism 


each other so all can have it, will build a world 
where men of all races, nations and creeds can 
be free 

Brotherhcod Week will be observed for the 
tenth year, February 19-28, 1943. It 1s spon 
sored by the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews,* in 2000 communities all over the na 


(¢ ontinueda on p. 326) 
* The Wisconsin office, under the direction « Vaurice H 
Terry, is at 7 V. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee 
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Teacher’s Role in Health Defense 


by Florence Benell 


Milwaukee State Teacher 


College 


> 


w No doubt you have heard about the boy 


whose mother would not let him go near the 


swimming pool until he learned to swim. This 
same situation, unfortunately, seems to prevail 
among teachers on the question of health. They 
expect their students not to spread colds or 
more serious contagious diseases, and yet do 
not in many cases inform the child how these 
diseases spread. Or just as futile is the theo 
retical teaching of health practices without the 


practical procedures of these theories. 


Learn by doing correctly is much more effec- 
tive than unlearning by doing incorrectly. The 
development of a definite understanding of the 
objectives of health practices is an essential 
duty of every teacher. This may best be made 
functional if the teacher herself exemplifies 
correct health habits. Of what purpose is it 
to teach that students with colds are better off 
in bed than at school when even science teach- 
ers come to school with ‘‘whoppers of a cold” ? 
How can you impress the student with the im 
portance of good ventilation when the teacher 
is afraid of drafts and keeps all windows and 
doors tightly shut? What value is the teaching 
of good lighting conditions when the class- 
room lighting is inadequate, desk tops glary, 
and the teacher stands near the window during 
her discussion period? What interest in tuber 
culosis testing can be aroused by a teacher who 
refuses to be tested? What type of mental 
health can you hope for in a class where the 


teacher is a neurasthenic? 


Pages could be reeled off on the lack of good 
health practices carried out by teachers but 
enough have been illustrated to make my point. 
One of the responsibilities of the teacher in 
addition to teaching the three ‘R’s’’ is to teach 
good functional health habits. And superin- 
tendents should be cognizant of this fact. If 
Johnny Jones comes to school with a cold he 


should be sent home. The parents should be 
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Do you come to classes with a cold, and 
then lecture children on health habits? 
What about your “health etiquette’? 


asked to cooperate. Too often the home, a vital 
cog in the welfare of the child’s health, has 
waited for the school to check-up on_ the 
child’s health. And before Johnny is to be al- 
lowed to return to school he should have a 
written permit from his family physician or 
school health service. Many times students are 
allowed to return by virtue of a parent’s ex- 
cuse alone. Is this truly adequate in all in- 
stances? In matters of health even one wrong 
procedure is too many. A student must not be 
allowed to return to school while he is still al le 
to disseminate the infection he had. 
Since I have advocated that the teacher take 

a more practical interest in hygiene, may I sug- 
gest that one of the methods is by classroom 
project health examinations. By this is meant 
making use of all the students in visual, audi- 
tory, height, weight, etc. examinations. Have 
the students take turns in the checking-up un- 
der supervision of the teacher. This procedure 
has several important advantages, as follows: 
(1) It makes the student aware of the normal in- 

dividual differences in health standards. 
(2) It makes the student cognizant of what health 

norms are. 
(3) It encourages the student to take care better of 

himself. 


(4) It removes any fear or mental or emotional con- 
flicts that might be associated with the term 
health examination. 


It enables the teacher to know more about the 
health of her students. 


(5 


~ 


(6) It enables the teacher to know which students 
to refer to the medical examiner for correction 
of defects. 


If you were driving through heavy traffic 
with a shimmy in your steering wheel you 
would most likely hit some other cars and they 
in turn would hit others. The same is true with 
a sick student in a crowded classroom; he 
spreads his germs to one or more students, and 
they in turn spread germs. It 1s up to the teach- 
ers to impress some of this health etiquette 
into their students while they can_ still be 
impressed. 
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| Capital Comments 





«s WISCONSIN SCHOOLS AND THE 
WAR: The supervisory program of the De 
partment of Public Instruction has been ad- 
justed to assist Wisconsin schools to make 
contributions to the war effort. 
Schools need to concentrate in two directions: 


maximum 


First, it is necessary to make adjustments to 
meet urgent requests of state and federal agen- 
cies in charge of military, industrial, agricul- 
tural, and community wartime activities. Sec 
ond, it is necessary to keep in mind the funda- 
mental purposes for which schools are organ- 
ized in a democracy. Children in the elemen- 
tary grades must continue to be taught the basic 
skills of oral English, reading, writing, and 
arithmetic by having them presented in more 
functional relations to daily life. Schools must 
teach for democratic living, group responsibil- 
ity, citizenship, tolerance, love and respect for 
American ideals, 
form of government. 


traditions, institutions, and 


CURRICULAR ADJUSTMENTS IN THE HIGH 
SCHOOLS: On the high school’ level we must 
not forget the long-time planning. We need to 
train our boys and girls for the immediate war 
effort, but they must also be trained in wartime 
citizenship and the problems of the postwar 
period of reconstruction. We must strengthen 
and redirect English and social studies courses 
sO as to insure an understanding of the mean- 
ing of the war, its progress, and its problems. 
The High School Victory Corps serves as a 
framework for this adjustment, and the Man 
power Commission states that it is imperative 
that the preliminary preparation for those fac- 
ing induction be pushed back into our schools. 
Thus the chief business of our high schools be- 
comes manpower training. 

Wisconsin high schools are mobilized in an 
all-out effort for victory and have converted 
their facilities to war purposes. Model aircraft 
projects, sugar and gasoline rationing, war 
stamp and salvage drives are some of the more 
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News and opinions from the Dept. of 
Public Instruction under the direc- 
tion of State Supt. John Callahan. 


more important 


obvious adjustments. Much 
changes are taking place within the classroom. 


= HIGH SCHOOL VICTORY CORPS: Under the 
Victory Corps Program some very significant 


readjustments are being made. 


1. Guidance into critical occupations and serv- 
ices: Intelligent choice of fields of preparation 1s 
basic to this whole program of manpower training 
Authentic information concerning occupations 1n 
which critical needs exist, and a counseling service 
which will help high school youth to make wis 
decisions are essential. Teachers need to be given 
all possible assistance in performing this important 


service. . 
2. Physical fitness program: The Manual 0 
Physic al Fitn 7 hrough Physi il Education pre 


pared by the Army, Navy, and U. S. Office of Edu 
cation as part of the Victory Corps program has 
been designated as the physical education course of 
study for Wisconsin high schools 


3. Pre-Induction courses: The armed forces have 
prepared special outlines of courses to be offered 
in our high schools. Some are being given as parts 
of existing courses while others require the estab 


lishment of new classes. Those that are offered in 
clude fundamentals of machines, fundamentals of 
electricity, fundamentals of shopwork, fundamen 
tals of 
mechanics. 

4. Preflight aeronautics: Control of the air in 
modern warfare is an essential prerequisite for 


radio. and fundamentals of automotive 


successful land and sea operation. Many of out 
: , ; ; 
high schools are offering courses in the science of 

> } 
aeronautics to juniors and seniors and this should 


help to meet the anticipated needs of the Army 
and Navy aviation program 

5. Basic instruction in mathematics and 
science: Schools are urged to increase the number 
of students studying science and mathematics A 


special committee has prepared suggested outlines 
for the teaching of mathematics. The entire popu- 
lation, in peacetime as well as when at war, needs 
to master the fundamental processes of arithmetic 
to be able apply them quickly and accurately 
in the solving of everyday problems. All who car 
profit from the study, including those who will 
have use for advanced training in algebra, geon 
try and trigonometry, should be encouraged to « 
tend the study of mathematics beyond the fur 
mentals of arithmetic 
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6. Military drill: While military drill is not a re- 
quired part of the Victory Corps program in many 
instances it has been found helpful to encourage 
boys to remain in school until graduation and has 
helped make the experience of the first few weeks 
in the army less confusing. All high school boys 
who receive military drill should have it provided 
under the direction of competent drill masters. 


7. Preparation for industry, agriculture and 
community service: The schools must continue to 
train men and women for war industries. In rural 
areas it is essential to cooperate with agriculture 
in the all important task of food production. This 
is a most significant phase of the war effort for 
Wisconsin. Many boys and girls must be trained 
for essential service occupations, such as, nursing, 
teaching, service, clerical and secretarial 
work. 


store 


The high schools have a real responsibility 
at this time and must gear their efforts to the 
dual task of training for the immediate job of 
winning the war, and at the same time plan for 

postwar world that will be quite different 
from the world of yesterday. 
morrow must have an understanding of the is 


Citizens of to- 
sues at stake in this global war; must have an 
understanding of the sacrifices to be made to 
its successful outcome; must have an 
however dim and 


tary, of the kind of peace which is to follow. 


insure 


understanding, fragmen 


= PHYSICAL FITNESS PROGRAM: In 
1943, regional 


January, 


institutes were conducted in 
twenty-eight cities. At these meetings the phy- 
sical education program that was planned 
jointly by the Army, Navy and U. S. Office of 
Education was presented. In every case clinical 
discussions and demonstrations under expert 
leadership were held. 
ned to 


The meetings were plan- 
administrators and teachers to 
adapt this program to individual schools. Dur- 


assist 


ing the conference phase of these meetings 


consideration was given to pre-induction 


courses, the Victory Corps, cooperation with 


agriculture and industry, hot lunch, day nur- 


series, teacher supply and other problems pre- 
sented by those in attendance. Over fifteen 
hundred administrators and physical education 
teachers had this program of conditioning, 
toughening and hardening demonstrated and 


interpreted, 


1. The need for an emergency program: Our 
active participation in the war has revealed that 
Americans in great numbers are not conditioned 
for the strenuous responsibilities of armed combat, 
and for the equally important tasks that must be 
performed on the home front. Even healthy indi- 
viduals with no crippling defects fail to develop 
the necessary strength, endurance, agility and body 
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skills during the regular conditioning and training 
period. In hundreds of thousands of cases soldiers 
have been fully trained for combat service, but still 
lack the required physical fitness. The leaders of 
our armed forces have indicated that if those who 
are about to enter service were better conditioned 
when inducted, it would save time, it would shorten 
the period needed for victory, it would eliminate 
tragic losses that arise because of inadequate con- 
ditioning, and it would insure a much greater pros- 
pect of survival both of our way of life and for 
the individuals who do our actual fighting. 


2. The required program for Wisconsin high 
schools: In response to our national leadership, an 
extensive physical fitness program for all high 
school youth has been initiated in our Wisconsin 
high schools. For the second semester of the 
school year 1942-43 each student is to devote one 
period per day of regularly scheduled school time 
to body conditioning. In addition, each student is 
to devote a minimum of ten hours of out-of-school 
time each week to such strenuous activities as inter- 
scholastic and intramural athletics, cross country 
running, hard physical labor, etc. Where limited 
facilities and depleted faculties make it necessary to 
restrict this program, the older boys about to enter 
the armed forces, and the older girls who soon will 
be called upon to work in munition plants, industry, 
agriculture, business and home service have prior 
claim on the school resources that are available 

With proper safeguards against overdoing in the 
initial stages of the program, and against placing un- 
due strain upon individuals weakened by defects or 
disease, all that group of boys who shortly will be 
found in armed service will be conditioned to such 
an extent that the additional conditioning they will 
get after being inducted, plus the training in combat 
skills that, quite properly is the sole responsibility 
of the leadership of our armed forces, will make 
them fully capable in all Similarly a‘! 
schools where facilities permit will provide programs 
adapted to condition the older girls for the strenu- 
ous and often monotonous responsibilities that will 
be theirs. 


respects. 


3. Some implications for a long-term health 
and physical education program: It is well to 
keep in mind that the present emergency program of 
physical fitness is but one aspect of total fitness. Not 
only is the possession of a strong, well-developed 
physique necessary for total fitness, but a thorough 
knowledge and practice of the principles of health 
and an attitude which recognizes physical fitness as 
an individual responsibility are of basic importance. 

If total fitness “involves such factors as the avoid- 
ance of infection and disease, the correction of reme- 
diable defects, adequate nourishment, the develop- 
ment and maintenance of strength, endurance, agility 
and functional skills and of mental and emotional 
attitudes that sustain the individual through gruel- 
ing, difficulty and monotonous tasks regardless of the 
odds against him” then it is safe to predict that all 
parents and all socially responsible people will want 
just this for all our children, not only as a wartime 
measure, but for the peacetime that will follow. 

The implic: itions of the above paragraph reveal the 
inadequi icy of our health and physical education pro- 
grams in the past as well as the limited nature of 
the present emergency program. The challenge to the 
school, the family and to other social agencies which 
carry the responsibility for the training, growth and 
development of our future citizens is one that cannot 
be avoided. 
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he Home and School 


Timely news and topics from the 
office of the Wisconsin Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, in Madison. 








Founders’ Day and the Future 


by Mrs. Agnes W. Betts 


Founder, Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teachers 


s In the beginning of our Republic, our sys- 
tem of education was dedicated to a respect for 
the individual, his liberty, his happiness, his 
attainment of culture and self-expression. 

In our generation, apparently secure in its 
strongholds of isolation and abundant resources, 
we have discovered that seeds of an incomplete 
peace have, among the “‘autocracies united”, 
produced an organized usurpation of not only 
all personal rights but the rights of whole na 
tions as well. 

We may rejoice that, at its founding, the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers en- 
visioned a policy of global importance. To- 
wards this end it inaugurated an International 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, which met 
triennially with our national convention at 
Washington, D, C. Among its several objec- 
tives was “the promotion of such united ef- 
forts between educators and the general public 
as will secure for every child its highest advan- 
tages of physical, mental, and spiritual educa 
tion.” 

In the intervening near-half century, and 
particularly in the last decade, Parent-Teacher 
associations have assumed a more practical ap- 
proach to the problems of education in both 
home and school. They have joined with other 
child welfare organizations and so have made 
their programs more specific: they have taken 
stands on legislative issues by so organizing 
their committees and functions as to be more 
directly effective in the solving of community 
problems and the carrying out of community 
projects. 

The total membership of the National 
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Parent-Teacher Association now _ numbers 
nearly three million parents and teachers; it is 
thus the largest organization in the United 
States dedicated to child welfare through the 
cooperation of home and school. 

Parent-Craft and Teacher-Craft have in their 
keeping the ideals and inspirations which now 
lie dormant, but await expression, in the hearts 
of modern, social, athletic, well-nourished 
youth, whose academic pursuits in secondary 
schools approximate those of the students in 
the newly-organized colleges of a century ago. 

Though both parents and teachers have ad 
vantages over each other in the work of at- 
taining their aims, each also has recognized re 
sponsibilities. The present world-wide youth 
emergency is increasingly invading the ranks 
of old children. Programs to meet this emer 
gency must be rapidly promoted. In answer to 
this need, the Parent-Teacher Association has 
produced a welcome quantity of literature, writ- 
ten by recognized authorities and experienced 
and successful parents. Its subject matter is 
wide in scope. Introductory readings are to be 
found in the January and February issues of 
The National, and The Parent 


Teacher magazines. These readings are regu 


Wisconsin, 


larly designed to give to all parents and teach 
ers suggestions of inspirational and uniform 
effectiveness for the planning of meetings of 
enduring value. Thus the Parent—Teacher Asso 
ciation enlarges its functions and increases its 
national usefulness. 

Our consideration of ‘‘Founders’ Day and the 
Future” will not have been fruitless if through 
continued thought and reading in a search for 
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what has been called “The Blind Spot” in our 
programs, both parents and teachers will reach 
individual conclusions, and then attempt to 
overcome this handicap in the permanent tri- 
angle of school, child, home. 


There comes to mind a stanza from ‘The 
Present Crisis’, that stirring poem written just 
a century ago: 


New occasions teach new duties; time makes ancient 


good uncouth; 

We must upward still and onward who would keep 
abreast of Truth. 

Lo, before us gleam her campfires! We ourselves 
must Pilgrims be, 

Launch our Mayflower and steer boldly through the 
desperate winter sea, 

Nor attempt the Future’s portal with the Past’s 

blood-rusted key. 


What, for example, have you concluded may 
be the “Blind Spot” in the teaching of parents 
at home and of teachers at school with regard 
to the means of securing a just and enduring 
peace after the war? (It is to be remembered 
that teaching is done not only by precept but 
also by example.) Have the points of view 
been similar? If present goals are memorized 
would not subsequent decisions be more accur- 
ate and valuable? Have both sides been pre- 
sented fairly? Have such questions as the fol- 
lowing been considered: 

(1) What is democracy? This is a fundamental 
question, for we are again pledging in exchange 


for it, “our lives, our fortunes, our sacred 
honor’. 


(2) Is the real objective of the war merely to win 
it, Or is it to win a peace? Are a just and an 
enduring peace incompatible? 


(3) (for consideration by older children) Is the 
peace to be founded on the principle of “Human 
Brotherhood for the World’ as recently stated 
by President Roosevelt ? 


(4) If so, by what practical means can we teach real 
habits of fair de: iling, reliability, tact, considera- 
tion for others, poise, respect for government 
and property—all, qualities of vital importance 
in the shouldering of “New Duties” ? 


(5 


—_ 


What can be done about juvenile delinquency, 
that long-time civic orphan, seeking refuge, and 
finding none, in home, school, or community, 
despite the intelligent cooperation of social, 
legal, even penal agencies, and the use of public 
funds ? 


(6 


— 


Where, oh where, are we to learn the habit of 
doing just our duty, our task, promptly and 
without coercion? Why must so much of the 
public money be spent to force people to do 
what they clearly recognize as their duty ? 


(7) Has Youth the right to expect his parents to 
set him an example in religious matters? Have 
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we the assurance that the present defenders of 
our land are themselves defended by knowledge 
of what is the Way, the Truth, and the Life as 
taught by our churches from the life and teach- 
ings of Jesus, unless there has been such learn- 
ing by church attendance? 


Victory will be won when and where there is 
the combination of the ultimate of quality and 
excellence of war-instruments with superior 
human attributes of man power, intuition, forti- 
tude, resourcefulness, foresight, vision. All con- 
servation and priorities are directed so no human 
element shall be endangered. Modern scientific 
discoveries have called attention to beverage 
alcohol as a deterrent in defense by such medi- 
cal authorities, here and abroad, as Drs. William 
Mayo, Walter S. Parran, Haven Emerson, and 
others, who are agreed and have published these 
facts: The main effect of beverage alcohol is 
upon the brain in its controls of vital functions; 
that it becomes a narcotic, after a brief stimula- 
tion; and that it is habit-forming. In these find- 
ings the Medical Research Council concurs 
What is being taught about so vital a subject in 
our secondary schools and our colleges ? 


(8 


_— 


Our state president, Mrs. Roger Scott, said 
in her inspiring Christmas message, ‘No finer 
preparation for World Citizenship can be given 
to our youth than a sympathetic and tolerant 
friendliness toward those who have mistakenly 
followed the wrong leader.” 


In a recent New York Times editorial Lud- 
wig von Mises said, ‘The building of a last- 
ing union among peace-loving nations is not a 
technical problem of conventions, constitutions, 
bureaucratic organizations. He who would im- 
prove conditions must propagate a new men- 
tality, not merely a new constitution.” 


Finally, it remains for Youth itself to evolve 

to rise—above and out of inhumanities to 
man’s true greatness into a nobility of purpose, 
into a new and better world-understanding and 
faith that men CAN establish a World Brother- 
hood, by maintaining an enduring peace, for 
the future. 


BROTHERHOOD— 

(Continued from p. 321) 
tion. Every community leader is urged to take 
part in this educational observance to strengthen 
American democracy. As President Roosevelt 
said in his call to observe the week, ‘The war 


makes the appeal of Brotherhood Weck 
stronger than ever.” Every organization in 


America is invited to participate. Write to the 
National Conference for details. 


Brotherhood—the sunlight of mankind! 
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| Dusting Off The Old Records 





FEBRUARY 8 The trend of taking German 
1918 out of the public schools, as a 


result of the prevailing war 
hysteria, caused a professor at Beloit college to 
write quite an article suggesting that two years 
of Latin be introduced into every high school. 
He suggested a departure from the classical 
teaching of Latin, and a new course offered, to 
give young people a better understanding of 
English words used every day . Teachers 
were urged to push the sale of thrift stamps 
. high school students were being signed 
up for summer farm work. 

News Shorts of the Month: Fuel scarcity 
was Causing a lot of trouble. The boiler in the 
Orfordville school froze and cracked because 
fires were kept too low in an attempt to save 
coal. Shortages caused the schools at Beloit, 
Edgerton, and Stoughton to close during Janu- 
ary . . . Salary adjustments were being made 
to keep teacher salaries in line with increased 
living costs. Superior put in a new salary sched- 
ule . . . It was decided by state authorities 
that any boy or girl who wished to do farm 
work for the spring and summer could quit 
school on April 15th and get full credit for 
the semester. 


FEBRUARY 
1928 


w Military training was still 
being conducted in many high 
schools of the state, for the 
state supt.’s page in the Journal was largely de- 
voted to answering the question: “Is Military 
Training a Substitute for Physical Education?” 
The answer was ‘no’, as the state dept. ex- 
pressed the feeling that the R.O.T.C. was for the 
physically fit, while a good phy ed program was 
intended to be of benefit to all. The conclusion 
reached was that the aims and objectives of the 
two differed so much they couldn’t be com- 
pared . . . rumors were afloat that the Teach- 
ers Retirement Fund was nearly on the rocks 
because of poor investments. The Journal as 
sured all teachers that such rumors were false 
.. . Prof. A. H. Edgerton, U. of W., was pres- 
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What was happening in Wisconsin 
schools in February 1918, 1928, 1933 
as reflected in our old Journal files. 


ident of the National Vocational Guidance as- 
Supt. J. E. Hansen, Westby, re 
signed to become assistant chief of the Bureau 
of Visual Education at the U. of W. . . . he 
state department was arranging a special educa- 
tional exhibit for the state ‘‘goodwill tour” to 
the southern states. O. H. Plenzke, assistant 
state supt., was in charge of arrangements... 
C. M. Yoder, Whitewater STC, was elected 
secretary of the National Commercial Teach- 
ers Federation Supt. F. L. Witter, Bur- 
lington, was chief speaker at a recent meeting 
of the Walworth county educational association. 


sociation 


FEBRUARY 
1933 


w Attacks on education by big 
business interests and so-called 
“taxpayers groups” were in full 
swing, and the association was striking back 
with vigor. Even the editor of the Saturday 
Evening Post received a letter from O. H. 
Plenzke, president of the WEA, calling him to 
task on an article which suggested that s hools 
were a national luxury as operated . the 
governor's proposed budget to the legislature 
suggested some very drastic cuts in educational 
appropriations . the first big research pub- 
lication of the association was published under 
the name “Guiding Wisconsin's Growing Gen- 
erations’. It was an overview of the state edu 
cational system from kindergarten through uni 
versity. It was being widely distributed to lead- 
ers of lay groups throughout the state, and 
copies placed in the hands of legislators 
“The Memoirs of Mary D. Bradford’, a book 
rich in historical educational background by the 


famous Kenosha educator, was reviewed in the 


Feb. Journal... J. H. Murphy, Highland, 
went to New Holstein as supt., su eeding F. F. 


Finner, who became head of the Sheboygan 


Falls schools. 
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YOUR FEDERAL TAX— = 
(Continued from p. 288) 
six to thirteen per cent in the lowest bracket. } 
The normal tax rates are the same per cent GINGER! i 
(6%) on all incomes, but the surtax rates grad- )) 
uate upward to 82% on the higher amounts. i 
The normal income for tax purposes is deter- \\) 
mined by subtracting the legal deductions, per- \)) 
sonal exemptions, credits for dependents, and ( 
earned income credit from the gross income. A Ki 
six per cent tax rate is applied to the balance wes 
to determine the normal tax. The income for sur- 
tax purposes is the same as for normal tax 
purposes except that NO EARNED INCOME G 
CREDIT DEDUCTION IS ALLOWED. The surtax 
is levied at a rate beginning at 13%. If the sur- U 
tax income is over $2,000 but not over $4,000 the ; 
surtax is $260 plus 16% of the excess over $2,000. Re 
The surtax graduates upward from the above 
amount on incomes of $4,000 or over. Z 
SCri¢ 
FILING YOUR INCOME TAX RETURN oie 
AND MANNER OF PAYMENT mat 
17. The deadline date for filing your income 
tax return is March 15 for most people. It will ee 
not be necessary to have your return notarized fae 
this year. You may pay your tax in a single we 
payment or in four equal installments. If the in- Could k di ; 
stallment plan is used, the first installment is “es 130° pcre oe ace tee dl 
due when the return is filed, and subsequent about 1:90 this a Se eid Uni 
installments on the 15th of June, September, and arithmetic exam? OPP 
December. All payments are made to the Col- mer 
lector of Internal Revenue, Milwaukee, Wis. ee 
19 
cou 
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YOUR INCOME TAX || 
How Jo Meet It a 


hel. 


Use the facilities of your Credit Union to meet this year’s taxes or any emergency. sa 
amy 


This is your organization. lit 
ait 


CONFIDENTIAL *** PROMPT * * * LOW INTEREST COST sch 


What are the charges on loans?—For a 3 month period, interest charges are as follows: Fo 


$25.00—$.50; $37.50—$.76; $50.00—$1.00; $75.00—$1.50; $100.00—$2.00 it 
How does this compare with Personal Loan Company rates? Rates charged by any standard wit 
finance company will cost you approximately two and one-half times the amount of interest can 
charged by the credit union. | 
Why should you borrow for three months? You will save money by borrowing quarterly eX} 


for payment of Federal income taxes. The government offers no discount for payment in ofh 
full. a 1 
May loans be made for a longer period of time? Yes, up to twelve months plo 


ro 


May you borrow if you have a present Credit Union loan? Yes, if your loan is in current 


standing. = 


pm ee Sur 


| tea 

| Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union fac 

409 Insurance Bldg.—Madison, Wis. ] 

COUPON FOR | I am interested in a loan sa = $50 $75 $100 $ For pat 
QUICK SERVICE Months. rcle amount desired) ins 
SEND T HIS | It is understood that the filing of this application does not obligate : | 
1 me in any way opt 

_ My name is oth 

Address — 
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GOODRICH SUCCEEDS POTTER AT MILWAUKEE 


U. W. Maps Program to 
Relieve Teacher Shortage 


An acute problem of high 
particularly in smaller 
cities,—that of the greatly in 
creased demand for instruction in 
mathematics and physics and of the 
shrinking supply of instructors 

was met this month by the Univer 
sity of Wisconsin : f 


schools, 


in an offer of 
means for special training for pros- 
pective teachers. 

The Extension division of the 
University announced there is now 
opportunity to study at home in 
free, non-credit correspondence 
courses in high school mathematics 
and physics. Wisconsin is one of 
19 universities offering these 
courses under the sponsorship of 
the federal government through the 
Engineering, Science, and Manage- 
ment War Training program. 

The extension courses are avail- 
able to men and women, already 
educated for teaching in other 
filelds—home economics, agricul 
ture, the biological sciences, for ex 
ample—who without excessive ad 


ditional training can teach high 
school physics and mathematics 
Former. teachers, particularly 


women who have married, and per- 
sons in non-teaching positions but 
with some training in related fields, 
can enroll. 


Before enrolling, students are 
expected to secure from a school 
official a statement that there is 


a reasonable opportunity for em 
ployment after their training p« 
riod. The Wisconsin department 
of public instruction has given as 
surance it will certify them for 
teaching positions upon the satis- 
factory completion of their courses 

Both courses, which were pre 
pared by University of Wisconsin 
instructors, are offered not only to 
Wisconsin residents but, by a co- 
operative arrangement with 18 
other universities throughout the 
country, will be available to pro- 
spective teachers in their areas, 
with the courses taught by mem- 
bers of their faculties. 








POTTER 














GOODRICH 





Terminating one of the longest 
continuous superintendencies of the 
nation’s largest cities, Supt. Milton 
C. Potter will relinquish the ad 
ministrative headship of Milwau 
kee Public Schools on July 1. 


Mr. Potter came to Milwauke« 
in March 1914 after having held 
educational posts in four other 
states. He served as teacher and 


elementary principal in Oak Park, 
Illinois, high school principal in 
Superior, Wisconsin, superinten 
dent of schools in Idaho Springs 
and Pueblo, Colorado, and St 
Paul, Minnesota. His first teaching 
was in his native state of Michi- 
gan prior to graduation from Al 
bion College in 1895. He secured 
his Master’s degree from the Uni 
versity of Chicago in 1905, and 
Denver University granted him the 
honorary Litt. D. in 1915 

Mr. Potter was a national and 
state figure as shown by his presi 
dency of the Department of Super 
intendents, N.E.A., from 1932-33 
He was president of the Colorado 
Teachers Association in 1911 and 
held the same position in the Wis- 
consin Teachers Association in 
1916-17. At one time he 
chairman of the educational depart- 

(Continued on p. 332) 
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was 


In an unmistakabl 
of confidence, Mr. Lowell P. Good- 
rich was elected superintendent of 
Milwaukee Public Schools by unan- 


expression 


imous vote of the school board 
Mr. Goodrich has been assistant 
superintendent — sinc 1940. His 
professional experien strictly 


Wisconsin, having begun his career 
as science instructor in Wausau 
high school after graduation from 
Ripon College. From Wausau _ he 


went to Phillips wher was sup 
erintendent for tht years. This 
was followed by a five-year super- 
intendency at Ripon. Fond du Lac 
came next and it was to this city 
that he devoted seventeen years of 


successful educational ad- 
and participation in 


highly 
ministration 
civic affairs. 


Mr. Goodrich earned his Mas 
ter’s degree at the University of 
Wisconsin. In addition he attended 
summer sessions at Columbia and 


Harvard universities. Coming from 
a family of educators, Mr. Good- 
rich’s interest in his profession is 
broad and varied. He served in 
many capacities for groups in pro- 
moting sound educational ad- 
vances for the whole; 
represented the administrators and 
(Continued on p. 334 
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HEADLINE HAPPENINGS 


NORTHEAST. MEETING HEADLINERS ANNOUNCED 


WEA Public Relations 
Program Is Under Way 


During the past few months the 
WEA has initiated several phases 
of its public relations program 
designed to make 
general public more aware of edu 
cational problems and the role of 
the 
gency. 


which are the 


schools in our national emer 

Early in the year we announced 
that we had purchased a copy of a 
16 MM sound film prepared by th« 
Illinois Education Association, en 
titled ‘Backing Up The Guns”, 
presented to show in a 
the the 


school in important 


dramatic 


fashion role of modern 


such phases 
of national activity as training of 
workers, giving 
matters of nutrition, training 
young people for better citizenship, 
and an expansion of our school 
physical health program to mak« 
youth fit for the 
demand for this film has been most 
gratifying. Some communities, such 
as Appleton and Cudahy, have 
the film extensively over a 
week's period, showing the film to 


war counsel on 


used 


service clubs, church groups, and 
teacher organizations. Since the 
film was released for distribution 


in October, thousands of Wiscon- 
sin citizens in the following com 
munities have seen the film and 
had local administrators and teach- 
ers follow up the showing with an 
informative talk on the work of 
the schools in the areas of 
the curriculum shown in the film: 
Shorewood Hills, Madison, Rhine 
lander, West Bend, Chilton, Loyal, 
Stoughton, Waukesha, Winne 
conne, Milton Junction, LaCrosse, 
Fond du Lac, Richland Center, 
Mosinee, Port Washington, Colum- 
bus, Stevens Point, Appleton, Cud- 
ahy, Plymouth, Peshtigo, Monroe, 
and Seymour. While the schedules 
for February and March are com- 
fortably filled we could still ac- 
cept a few more reservations, and 
we want this film used every pos- 
thle day, so if your community has 
not seen this film we urge you to 
make reservation now. No cost ex- 
cept sending it via express or par- 
cel post to the next school on the 
schedule. Write the WEA for res- 
ervations. 

Another feature of our public 
relations program is the establish- 
ment of contacts with many lay 
groups throughout the state. We 
are building up a mailing list of 
several thousand influential 


local 


tasks ahead. The | 


Louis P. Lochner and Mme. Su- | Credit Union Reports 


zanne Silvercruys will be the head- 
line speakers for the Northeasten 
Wisconsin Education 
convention which meets at Apple- 
ton, April 2, according to John R 


association 


Gerritts, Kimberly, president of the 
organization. 
Lochner, 


author of the recent 


MME. SILVERCRUYS 


book, “What About Germany?” 
returned to this country from Nazi 
in June, 1942, the last 
American foreign correspondent to 
Berlin. From 1928 Lochner 
was chief of the former Associated 
Press bureau in Berlin and previ- 


Germany 


leave 


| ously had worked as a representa- 





tive there from 1921. 

Before going to Germany, Loch- 
ner, who was graduated in 1909 
from the University of Wisconsin, 
had worked as a reporter on a Mil- 


waukee paper, was editor of the 
| International Labor News Service 
and the author of several books 


among which was ‘Henry Ford 
America’s Don Quixote,” pub 
lished in 1925. 

Mme. Silvercruys spoke at the 
1942 state WEA convention and 


| proved to be one of the best speak- 


citi- | 


ers of the three-day conference. 
While best known as a, sculptor 
she has a most charming platform 
manner and gives her audience a 
healthy mixture of anecdotes and a 
sound philosophy of living. 


zens, in both rural and urban cen- 
ters, who are to receive our re- 
search materials and special bulle- 
tins of interest to friends of our 
schools. To date we have some 
2,000 names compiled, and expect 
to expand this as more state organ- 
izations are contacted. 





Very Successful Year 


The Wisconsin Teachers Credit 
Union, at its annual meeting in the 


| WEA offices, on January 23 sub. 


mitted a report to its stockholders 


| which reflects both a commendable 








expansion of services to Wisconsin 


teachers and astuteness of opera- 
tion by both the officers and em- 
ployees. 

The annual report reveals that in 
its 11th operation the 


Credit Union enjoyed the patronage 


year of 


of 1119 persons, as borrowers and 
shareholders. Of the year’s profits 
{5% was returned to stock- 
holders in the form of dividends, 
15% was placed in a Guaranty 
Fund to provide for the possibili- 
ties of future losses through bad 
debts, and 14% was set aside as 


some 


Undivided Earnings. The cost of 
operation was only 25% of the 
year’s profits. 

The soundness of operation is 
reflected in the fact that during the 
11 years of operation, in the hand- 
ling of over $700,000 in loans the 
loss through uncollectable debts was 
held down to one-tenth of 1%—a 
testimony to the high quality of 
teachers as responsible borrowers. 

Recognizing the growing need 
for loaning service to Wisconsin 
teachers, especially during the years 
ahead when income taxes will be 
increasingly burdensome, the mem- 
bers voted to appoint a promotional 
committee, members of which are 
LeRoy Peterson, WEA _ Research 
Director, Mrs. Margaret Parham, 
director of public relations for the 
Madison public schools, and Bert 
Vogel, supervising teacher in Ju- 
neau county. 

Calvin Evans, Milwaukee Voca- 
tional school, was elected to the 
Board of Directors, to succeed the 
late William Roecker of Milwau- 
kee, while Lester Emans, Madison, 
was elected to the Board and as 
Treasurer, succeeding S. A. Oelle- 
rich, who has resigned to enter mil- 
itary service. 

Teachers interested in securing 
loans at a low rate of interest are 
urged to take advantage of the ser- 
vices offered by the Wisconsin 
Teachers Credit Union. 

(See page 328) 
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Developing our Greatest Natural Resources 





Brains and ability are America’s greatest natural 
resources. 

Because scientific and engineering progress are 
the mainspring of its activities, Westinghouse 
feels an obligation to help provide opportunities 
for technical education, and therefore provides 
each year more than 100 scholarships which are 
open to able high school students or graduates 

Westinghouse urges that teachers who have 
in their classes boys or girls who have the 
ability to be the leaders of tomorrow, investi- 
gate these opportunities. 

For full information, write to Technical Em- 
ployment and Training Department, Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Company, 306 


Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Westinghouse Scholarships 


GENERAL 

50 George Westinghouse 5- 
year Scholarships (10 each 
year) at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. Open to all high 
school graduates. 

As many as 40 Westinghouse 
Science Scholarships, awarded 
through the annual Science 
Talent Search in cooperation 
with Science Clubs of America. 
Open to high school seniors. 
6 two-year Westinghouse 
Rural Electrification Scholar- 
ships, awarded through the 
4-H Clubs of America. Open 
to 4-H Club members. 

1 undergraduate Westing- 
house Industrial Scholarship. 


OPEN TO EMPLOYEES 
and SONS OF EMPLOYEES 


16 undergraduate War Me- 
morial Scholarships. 


1 Benjamin Garver Lamm 
Graduate Scholarship. 
Cooperative graduate courses 
with University ot Pittsburs 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Insti- 
tute and Stevens Institut 


GRADUATE STUDY 
1 Charles LeGeyt Fortesque 


Fellowship. (Awards admin- 
istered by American Institute 
of Electrical Engineer 

1 Westinghouse Graduate 
Fellowship at Standford U1 
versity. 

1 fellowship in metallurgy, 
Carnegie Institute of Tecl 
nology. 

1 fellowship in powder metal 
lurgy at Stevens Institute of 
Technology. 

1 fellowship at Mellon In 
stitute. 








Westinghouse 


Plants in 25 Cities . . Offices Everywhore 


February, Nineteen Hundred Forty-Three 
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HEADLINE HAPPENINGS 


WEA COMMITTEES APPOINTED BY PRES. HANSEN 


Classroom Projects in 
Food Point Rationing 


Recent communications from the 
office of State Supt. John Callahan 
remind teachers and school admin 
istrators that again they are to be 
called upon to help with the na 
tional 


rationing program this 


time to act as educational agents 
to fully acquaint the eating public 
with the details of food point ra 
tioning. Present plans call for the 
beginning of the program this 
month, so the OPA has asked us 
to suggest things that teachers and 
teacher groups can do to make the 
program most effective. 

Full details as to the responsi 
bilities of will be 


through the State Superintendent's 


teachers issued 
otfice, and the following sugges- 
tions given by OPA officials arc 
merely offered so that the educa 
tional program 
smoothly. 


can Pp roceed 


this informa 
tion can reach the home through 


Because much of 
the children attending school it is 
suggested that various parts of the 
curriculum make use of point ra 
tioning to keep pupils informed as 
to details of the program. Teach 
ers of arithmetic might use point 
rationing as the basis for classroom 
problems (Mrs. Jones buys thre« 
cans of corn worth eight points 


each, and two cans of tomatoes 
worth seven points each. How 
many points need to be removed 
from her War Ration book?’’) 


English teachers can encourage 
compositions on food conservation 
and the use of substitutes. A ‘store 
project’ could be set up under th 
point rationing system, with sample 


All 


study 


ration books, transactions, etc. 
social studies classes can 
point rationing prior to the begin 
ning of the program, and in _ the 
case of high school students pupil 
help can be utilized in familiariz 
ing adult groups with details of 
the program. Home economic 
classes can, of course, take advan 
tages of the program by stressing 
food vaiues and methods of pre- 
paring economical cuts of meat, 
demonstrate how to prepare fresh 
foods and non-rationed foods, and 
prepare special cafeteria ‘‘victory”’ 
lunches, showing nutritional values 
of low-point value foods. 
(Continued on p. 333) 


Following are the WEA commit 
tees recently appointed by President 


Wm. Hansen: 


Council on Education 

Hugh S. Bonar, Manitowoc 
Chairman 

H. J. Antholz, Spooner 

S. M. Calhoun, Ladysmith 

John Callahan, Madison 

Margaret Chenoweth, Janesville 


| Lucile Clock, Madison 
| Wm. R. Davies, Eau Claire 


Alice Drake, La Crosse 
Nellie Evjue, Merrill 
Clarence Greiber, Madison 
Frank O. Holt, Madison 
Frances Jelinek, Milwaukee 


| Helen Kelsh, Kenosha 


Mabel Otteson, Eau Claire 
Wm. F. Rasche, Milwaukee 
Angus B. Rothwell, Superior 





BONAR 
Heads Council 


Potter— 


(Continued from p. 329) 


ment of Rotary International; also, 
president of the Professional Men's 
Clubs. 

The retiring superintendent may 
review the progress of Milwaukee's 
during the past quarter 
century with much personal satis- 


schools 


faction. Vitalized curricula have 
characterized its schools and the 
cordial relationships _ prevailing 


amongst the various staffs and per- 


sonnel reflect the genial and re- | 
sourceful leadership of Mr. Potter. | 


The Journal wishes for Mr. and 


Mrs. Poter many years of happy | 


retirement. 


Wm. Theisen, Milwaukee 
A. I. Winther, Marinette 
Harrison U. Wood, Racine 
O. H. Plenzke, Secretary 


Committee on Locals 

Everett C. Hirsch, Wausau— 
Chairman 

B. A. Kennedy, Prairie du Chien 

Elsie Kopplin, Appleton 

Esther Krakow, Sun Prairie 

E. J. McKean, Tomah 

Fred J. Moser, Cumberland 

A. J. Smith, Union Grove 

A. T. Stolen, Eau Claire 

Vernon van Patter, Superior 

Mrs. Opal Wiegand, Eagle River 


Welfare Committee 

Lester M. Emans, Madison 
Chairman 

R. E. Balliette, Platteville 

Viola Krumm, Stoughton 

Vera Rehnstrand, Superior 

Haldis Svanoe, Wauwatosa 


Committee on Public Relations 
and Defense of Democracy 
Through Education 

R. F. Lewis, Waukesha 


H. Gudwin Johnson, Milwaukee 


Chairman 


Mrs. Margaret Parham, Madison 
Ross B. Rowen, Oshkosh 
Bernice M. Scott, Sheboygan 
Glenn Tinkham, Marshfield 
Grace Webb, Black River Falls 


Legislative Committee 

Hugh S. Bonar, Council on Educa- 
tion—Chairman 

Lester Emans, Welfare Committee 

John Callahan, State Superinten- 
dent 

Clarence Greiber, State Vocational 
& Adult Education 

Wm. C. Hansen, WEA President 


O. H. Plenzke, WEA Secretary 


Committee on Teachers Retire- 
ment System 


| Mark H. 


Chairman 


Ingraham, Madison— 


Gertrude Callahan, Menomonie 


| George E. Denman, Green Bay 
| W.E.A. Member of Joint Commit- 
| tee on Education 


| Charlotte Kohn, Madison 
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Things that make GREYHOUND 


a great public service 
va» G80 take tt @ great rorce tor Vietary/ 


The very same features that made Greyhound one of the world’s greatest 
passenger-carriers have also made it ready and able to do a hugely expanded, essential 
wartime job. Greyhound is working at that job full-time, full-strength—carry- 
ing the millions who are fighting, working, supporting the war effort. Let’s see 
what some of the best-known Greyhound features mean to America at war. 


Md) ECONOMY ... Greyhound pioneered 


travel economy—and today makes an even 


ie more important saving—using only a 
fraction as much rubber and fuel per 
aK passenger, per mile, as do private autos. 


NATIONWIDE COVERAGE... 
Serving nearly all of the U. S. A. along 
65,000 miles of highways, Greyhound 
reaches directly more military centers 
and war-vital places than any other 
transportation system. 





February, Nineteen Hundred Forty-Three 





CONVENIENCE... 


schedules is now more important than 


Frequ¢ ncy of 


ever—saving precious time, permitting 
the planning of trips for hours and days 
when travel will aid the war effort most 


COMFORT... Wartime passengers 
cheerfully accept a little less comfort and 
convenience than Greyhound offers in 
peacetime—knowing well that greater trav- 
el luxury than ever will come with Victory. 
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POINT RATIONING— 


(Continued from p. 332) 


Suggestions for good school 
community activities include such 
projects as the organization of a 
speakers bureau of high school stu 
“minute men” in 
preparing and delivering short talks 
to community groups; 
through a_ teacher-parent-student 
plan, of a group of capable and 
responsible students to act as vol 
unteers in assisting grocers in post 
ing point values, marking foods, 
and general stocking up of pro 
cessed foods during the ‘‘freeze’’ 
period prior to the first rationing 
period; having PTA programs de- 
voted to rationing, where volunteer 
parent helpers can be fully ac 
quainted with the program; and 
organization of a community-wid« 
campaign on “Improving Commun 
ity Health Through Wise Selec 
tion of Foods” (Obtain 
resource materials through 
local library, the U. S. 
Agriculture, the 
of the U 
cies). 

School administrators 
given specific 


dents to act as 


selection, 


accurate 
youl 
Dept of 
Home Ec. Dept 
of W., and other agen 


will — be 
instructions through 
Mr. Callahan's office, and we have 
printed the above material merely 


as suggested help for teachers who 
wish to adapt the rationing pro- 
gram to the school curriculum. 


Further details on suggestions 
such as given above can be secured 
by writing the Information Execu- 
tive, State OPA Office, Milwaukee. 


General facts on the 
can be secured by 
recent publications: 


OPA Educational Services Bulle 
tin—OPA, Washington, D. C. 
Bulletin No. 1 is being mailed 
late in January to all superin- 
tendents and principals in the 


program 
reading these 


nation. 


Point Rationing, What, Why and 
How—Office of Price Adminis 
tration, State Office, Milwaukee, 


Wisconsin. November, 1942 
pages mm. frec 
Food Rationing: The Time is Nou 
Fortune, December, 1942 


pages 124 ff. 


Effects of War on British Market 
ing, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, 1942 Order Supt 
of Documents, 15« 


Pointed Rationing, Business Weck 
December, 1942 Pages 14-15 
Understandable explanation of 
“point rationing’’. 


from 


HEADLINE HAPPENINGS 





ST. LOUIS CONVENTION 
CANCELLED 

@ By order of the Office of 
Defense Transportation the 
AASA convention, scheduled 
to be held in St. Louis, Feb. 
26-March 2 has been can- 
celled. To date no action has 
taken place on cancellation 
of the summer N.E.A. As far 
as we know there will be a 
state WEA convention in Mil- 
waukee on Nov. 4-5-6. 











GOODRICH— 


(Continued from p. 329) 

WEA by effective legislative work; 
and much of his time to 
the parent-teacher field. His Miil- 
waukee co-workers have full confi- 
dence in his philosophy of educa- 


devoted 


tion, in his leadership, and in the 


human qualities so necessary in 
successful administration. 

The Journal congratulates Mr 
Goodrich upon his promotion to 
this broader opportunity and high 


honor. 





and raises class 


lem solving: 


organization, 
) 


The time 





standards 
both fundamentals and prob- 


This series simplifies the teach- 
ing and learning of arithmetic 
in 


1. Through a logical, common-sense unit 


Through clear initial learning of one t. 
step at a time with a wider spread in 
the introduction of new topics. 

3. Through a proved problem organization 
to eliminate th 


, , , 
wg is in the elementary school by the use of a StvONZ SUCCE 


Write for information about LEARNING ARITHMETIC, grade 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 S. Jefferson St., Chicago, Illinois 


LEARNING ARITHMETIC 


by LENNES, ROGERS, and TRAVER—Illustrated by MILO WINTER 


tom 


with 


A 


reviews. 


cause for criticism of the 





fundamentals and problem-solving 
properly balanced. 

Through problem material properly re 
lated to interesting social situations. 
Through cumulative self-tests and 


mathemattt 


ssful textbook in arithmetic. 


instruction and train- 


3 10 8 
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The Educational Spotlight 








high 








February 12-13—Southern WEA meeting at 
Madison. 

March 30-31—Great Lakes Rural Education Con- 
ference at Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 

April 2—Northeastern WEA at Appleton. 

April 27-29—State PTA Convention at Sheboygan. 

June 25-29—Summer NEA at Indianapolis. 

November 4—5—6 — State Teachers Convention at 
Milwaukee. 


{dditional WEA 100%er 
H. S., Benoit S. G. Sch., Cable 
S. G. Sch., Herbster S. G. Sch., 
Milltown, Rock County. 


Adams-Friendship 
H. S., Cornucopia 
Mason S. G. Sch., 


One way to help: The boys in the service are in 
need of good books of a popular or technical nature, 
and if you have some to spare would you please 
leave yours at your local library within the next few 
wecks? This is one way in which we stay-at-homes 
can help, but please don’t offer old worn-out text 
books or outdated novels published during the gay 
nineties. This 1943 Victory Book Campaign is ap 
proved by recognized war agencies, and we urge all 
to cooperate. 


Trends of the times: This year the National Edu 
cation Association has issued a commencement pro 
gram in keeping with war days. It’s entitled Wartime 
Commencement Manual, and has as ah accompanying 
feature a pageant entitled For This We Fight. Singl 
copy prices: for the manual, 35¢; for the pageant, 
25¢. Discounts for quantity orders. Order direct from 


the NEA in Washington, D. C. 


Anchors aweigh: S. A. Oellerich, principal of the 
Franklin school, Madison, has been commissioned 
Licut. (s. g.) in the U. S. Navy and left for duty on 
Feb. 1. Lieut. Oellerich (‘‘Steve’” to all who knew 
him) was prominent in the Wisconsin Elementary 
Principals’ association, and was treasurer of the Wis 
Teachers Credit Union at the time of his 
resignation from school work. We wish Steve the 
best of luck and look forward to his return to the 
teaching profession. 


consin 


John Guy in print: Last year Prof. John Guy 
Fowlkes, U. of W. School of Education, was in 
Washington doing some special work for the Office 
of Education, and recently we had the pleasure of 
reading a bulletin he prepared while there, entitled 
Planning Schools for Tomorrow: The Issues In 
volved. It’s a splendid statement of post-war plan 
ning for education on a national scale, and we sug 
gest that all Wisconsin administrators and supervis 
ors become acquainted with this little publication 
It can be secured by writing for Leaflet 64, Supt. of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. Price 10¢ 
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News from Platteville STC: Dr. Chester O. New 
lun was formally inaugurated as president of Platte 
ville STC on January 5. The induction 
was conducted by Elton Karrmann, resident regent 
of the college, and the main address was given by 
E. G. Doudna, secretary of the state board of normal 
school regents Platteville STC 
s a center for the National Teachers exan 
to be held on March 12-13. Applications are to be 
filed by Feb. 15. The fe« 1 
held its Short Course in Agriculture on January 
26, as a joint program with the U. of W. Farm and 
Home week meeting Miss Ruth Reynolds, 
North Platte, Neb., is a new member of the faculty, 
as first grade critic teacher 


ceremony 


has been selected 
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Barnes quits f work: Volney G. Barnes, 
principal of Madison West Junior and Senior High 
school, resigned as of the end of the first semester 
to begin training for teaching in the armed forces 
Mr. Barnes has been associated with the Madison 
schools for the past many years, first starting as a 
science teacher in 1909, which position he left in 
1911 to teach as co-principal at the newly established 
Wisconsin High school. After one year of teaching 
and administration Mr. Barnes returned to the Madi 
son system and was named principal of the city high 
school in 1914. He left school work during the 
World War, to serve with the YMCA in France, b 
after hostilities ceased he returned to educational 
work and held the principalship of Madison Central 
High school until 1930, when h id 


} uid 


was appointed he 


of the newly-built West high school in the capital 
city 

In addition to his administrative duties Mr. Barn 
was active in the Wisconsin Interscholastic Athletic 


Association, and was chairman of that body when tl 


policy of insurance for high school athletics wa 
being mad 

Badger ped wuthor News clippings inform 
that two more Wisconsin school people recently 


burst into print: Miss Elizabeth Seatter, kindergarten 
teacher at the Howell school, Racine, is the author of 
a children’s book entitled ‘Romp in Rhythm”. Th 
news account states that it is a collection of “about 
12 stories with musical illustrations in 27 rhythms 
to be used for instruction in the kindergarten, first, 
and second grades’. The other author is Anthony S 
Filipiak, teacher in Pulaski high school, Milwaukec 
who has published a book entitled “100 Puzzles 

How to Make and Solve Them’. Mr. Filipiak has 
made puzzle solving a hobby for many years, and his 
book will prove interesting to both youths and adults 
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iny teachers throughout Wisconsin 
st regular amounts each month at 
Consolidated" in Milwaukee. Con- 
venience and conservative manage- 
ment is coupled with the fact that your 
1vings are insured and available. Your 
quiries are invited] 





WE SELL U. S. WAR BONDS & STAMPS! 


CONSOLIDATED 


Savings & Loan Association 
1104 W. WISCONSIN AVE. 


Milwaukee 




















Perkins rates “Man of 1943” award: John W 
Perkins, instructor in agriculture in the Neillsville 
high school, was recently selected by the Clark County 
Press as the regional “Man of 1943". This public 
recognition was bestowed on Mr. Perkins because of 
his influence in the improvement of dairy herds in 
Clark county with the result that milk production in 
the region of Neillsville has been materially in- 
creased. Practically an entire page of the New Year's 
Edition of the Press was devoted to Mr. Perkins 

a deserving recognition for a schoolman! 


Do you need money to he lp pay your state and fed- 
eral taxe If so, you can save interest money by 
borrowing through the source suggested on page 328 

Pepping up mimeographed reports: Christine 


Christenson, superintendent of the Marinette county 
schools, has been issuing a number of short mimeo- 
graphed reports from her office this fall and early 
winter, and we note that she has made good use of 
mimeographed cartoons to improve the appearance 
of the reports and make them more interesting. 

Shorewood issues course guide: “For the Semes- 
ters Remaining to You in High School, Give Serious 
Thought to the Selection of Such Courses as Will 
Best Enable You to Serve Your Country” is the title 
of a helpful seven-page folder directed to the boys 
of Shorewood High School. Principal Grant Rahn has 
outlined specific guides for choice of subjects for 
their remaining school days before induction, how 
best to serve their country, and how to determine 
their own abilities. Help of this sort is bound to be 
appreciated by students and their parents in times 
when the anticipation of military service may inter- 
fere with normal judgments or choices. 
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Dramatized Wisconsin history: Recently we tre- 
ceived a very interesting transcript of a little pageant 
on early Wisconsin history, written and directed by 
Miss Marie Barlow, Crivitz, and produced by the 
children of the Campbell school, under the direction 
of Miss Martha Diges. The pageant is purposely 
made very simple, with short scenes and within the 
dramatic ability of small rural children. The author 
covered a lot of ground within a few moments of 
dramatization, for the historical scope is from 1673 
to 1943 in about 15 minutes, flat. Any rural teach- 
crs interested in knowing more about this project 
might contact Miss Barlow. 


Badger ped in Congress: In the hustle and bustle 
of post-election activities we failed to make note of 
the fact that a Wisconsin schoolman, Howard J. Mc- 
Murray, Milwaukee, is a member of Congress. Mr. 
McMurray was a teacher at the U. of W. Extension 
Division. Now maybe we can see some action on 
Federal Aid—we hope! 


Taxes are due early next month. Don’t wait until 
the last minute if you need a small loan to help 
meet your obligations. Send in the coupon on page 
328 now, so you will be sure to have the money on 
hand to meet your payments. 


Reading conference part of NEWEA extension 
service: “Everyday problems in reading’ was_ the 
topic of a conference held at Oshkosh STC on Jan- 
uary 23rd as a feature of the extension service of 
the Northeastern Wisconsin Education Association 
Problems as revealed by questions sent in by teachers 
were discussed by a panel composed of Miss Tillie 
Schlumberger, reading specialist for Scott-Foresman 
Co., Miss Alice Brady, supervisor at Green Bay; 
Miss Margaret Roberts, supervisor at Fond du Lac: 
Miss Maurie Applegate, supervisor at Neenah; and 


Miss Florence Wickersham, reading supervisor for 
Beaver Dam, Columbus, Waupun, Ripon, and 
Mayville. 


Keeping in touch with the service men: Principal 
Walter E. Ott of Phelps union free high school has 
sent us a copy of Reverlle. This high school monthly 
does not differ materially from others we have scen, 
except that is is being sent to over 100 men from 
Phelps now in service. We think the idea is splendid 
The content gives the fellow away from hom¢ 
resumé of school activities, personal items, and local 
color so satisfying to him. The paper is an activity 
of the school’s Victory Corps, entirely a student proj- 
ect, and work is done during school time. 


Anticipating teacher needs for taxes the Wisconsin 
Teachers Credit Union has set aside thousands of 
dollars for loans. See page 328 for details. Write in 
soon if you want assistance. 


Regional rural conference next month: The an- 
nual mid-west rural conference, this year designated 
as the “Great Lakes Rural Education Conference’, 
will be held at the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, on March 
30-31, we have been informed. Chairman of the con 
ference will be Otis Keeler, assistant state superin- 
tendent of Illinois. The conference will mainly con- 
cern itself with the problems of the rural teacher in 
the present emergency, and an effective long-term 
planning program for county superintendents. 

For the past several years the rural administrators 
of Wisconsin have been well represented at this an- 
nual meeting, and undoubtedly many Badgers will 
wish to attend the 1943 conference. 
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Elementary and Rural School Teachers 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Presents the 
Following Summer Session Program 
June 19-July 30 


COURSES IN eee EDUCATION: Issues in elementary education; The element 


>ducation Child development (infar 





curriculum; Ear 





lopment (adolesce except 11 child 1ding 
the elementary s ng of rhythms ildrer it 1 
entary school; Investigations in the teaching E 
: Teaching of vocal music? Teaching of s e int 
n 11 resources; Cooperat The V an 1} J 





ratory school. 


THE ELEMENTARY LABORATORY SCHOOL will be housed in the W 





thool buildings in Madison. It prc rtunit} y k 
nentation. The nursery school tl jh J grad A 
bers of the staff are experienced in demonstrating a working hool progr 


THE ELEMENTARY WORKSHOP is located in the same building as the Laboratory 5 


possible a close working relationshiy 





pupils. Tienes and practice cannc 









1cher, coming to the in 1 
llent place to concer tand 1] j 
nuity. The facilities é t C L | 
; are available. 
Quincy Doudna will be available for those wis! devot é t 
of rural education. This service will be extended whe t r 
for a time and wish to do refresher work in elementary education 





Full details as to dates of the 1943 Summer Session and courses as now planned may be secured 
by writing the Director of the Summer Session, The University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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Reducing term insurance is } | 
made to order for paying off > 


mortgages or other debts which 


you are reducing by regular 
payments. ee f 
1. It is low in cost. Wo Re 
2. Short term policies enable 
you to closely fit reducing N 


term insurance to the duration of the debt. 

Debt reduction and the reducing face amount of the 
policy can be made to closely coincide. 

4. When this is done you pay only for the protection 
that you need. 

It can be converted to other forms of insurance un- 
der various options in the event your plans change. 
Reducing term insurance is one of 
many types of policies offered by: 
The Wisconsin Life  Insurancc 
Company that enables you to plan 
for any eventuality. 


Wisconsin Life Insurance Co. 
30 West Mifflin St. Madison, Wis. 


an 














Quote, unqu Pennsylvania subsidizes all 
paying from $300 per teacher in 
wealthier districts of Pittsburgh and Philadelphia to 
7S per cent of the total salaries in poorer rural dis 
tricts where the pay minimum is $1000. Payments 
total around $60,000,000 for each biennium.’’—Penn. 
State Ed. Ass’n Bulleti 


teacher sal ifics, 


Are you a 
want to make 
see page 328 


‘coupon clipper If not, you might 


an exception. It can save you money 


A real pioneer: Recently Assemblyman Elmer 
Rundell, member of the assembly Education Commit 
tee, told us that his mother, Nancy Ellen Rundell, age 
92, was the oldest living student of our normal 
She attended Platteville Academy in the ’60s 
and her first teaching was at a salary of $20 per 
month. She boarded around, as was the custom in 
the old days 


schools 


A good scrap salvage idea: Everyone knows how 
copper and zinc is needed in the war program. How 
many schools have gone through their school annual 
cut files and turned in all the old metal cuts which 
have accumulated over the years? Many schools al 
ready have, and the results have been astonishing 
Recently we had some correspondence with Bill 
Bruce, head of the Sparta schools, and he mentioned 
in passing that a recent “metal hunt’ in his school 
netted 300 Ibs. of copper and 50 Ibs. of zinc. 

All schools which have overlooked this source of 
vital metals are urged to match the Sparta record—or 
better it. 
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Wisconsin girls in running for science awards: A 
recent announcement from the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Co., sponsors of the annual Science 
Scholarships chosen through the Science Clubs of 
America, tells us that two Wisconsin high school girls 
are among the 40 teen-age boys and girls who will 
compete in the finals. They are Virginia Ellen March, 
17, a student at Madison West High school, and 
Elizabeth Ann Lean, 17, a student at Shorewood High 
school. Both girls will go to Washington to attend 
a five-day Science Talent Institute, Feb. 26—March 2, 
to take final examinations and have interviews t 
determine the award of eight four-year Westinghouse 
Science Scholarships of $400 each and two four year 
grand scholarships of $2,400 each. 


Far-sighted planning: Many schools which operate 
on a “year-by-year” basis on matters of plant upkeep 
are finding that present restrictions of materials are 
blocking needed repairs. With this in mind the 
county board in Sheboygan County, working in co- 
operation with Principal L. O. Tetzlaff of the County 
Normal school, has projected repair needs at the 
County Normal over a five-year period, and a gen 
eral program of renovation has been started. From 
last reports a new heating plant will be installed 
next spring, to be followed by redecoration, acousti- 
cal treatment of all rooms, and so forth. 


The coupon on page 328 is worth real money t 
you if you are in need of a short-term loan to 





meet your income taxes due next month. Send i) 
coupon for quick service. 

Much talkee up Northee: Recently Carl L. Amund 
son, principal of Superior Central High school, had 


occasion to write us, and he mentioned that early in 
January the Superior citizens had the pleasure of 
hearing Edward P. Alexander, superintendent of the 
State Historical Society. And boy, did they ever give 
Ed a workout! The first morning he warmed up with 
a talk to the pupils at East High school, then lunched 
and talked to the Rotarians, and in the evening ad 
Douglas County Historical Society 
Starting out fresh as a daisy the next morning he 
spoke to the 11th and 12th grades at Central High 
school, dashed over to the Teachers College to talk 
before lunch, lunched and spoke to the Kiwanis Club 
at noon, and then whispered to the 9th and 10th 
grades back at Central High school! From the report 
we received he made a very fine impression on the 
Superior people, and we are pleased that he came 
back with enough strength to continue his series of 
irticles for our Journal 


dressed — the 


Good followup by Price county peds: As a patt 
of our public relations program we asked various 
teachers and teacher groups to personally contact 
their legislators regarding educational legislation the 
WEA is particularly interested in, and we are pleased 
to note that the Price County Schoolmasters club de- 
voted its December meeting to legislation, and had 
both Senator Carroll and Assemblyman Heden as 
guests. It was a fine piece of follow-up work, and we 
greatly appreciate it. Probably other groups had simi- 
lar meetings, though reports were not sent us. 


"We point with pride’ dept.: This year, for the 
first time, Sauk County has one hundred percent mem- 
bership in the Wisconsin Elementary Principals’ As- 
sociation. Mr. Donald Mayfield, principal of the 
Ableman State Graded School, a member of the 
group, is also Chairman of the Elementary Principals’ 
Section of the South Eastern Association. 
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From books to boats: Robert Neale, genial and 
energetic representative for the Macmillan Company 
in the southern part of Wisconsin for the past few 
years, is temporarily giving up his educational work 
to become an Aviation Specialist for the U. S. Navy. 
He recently was commissioned as Lieut. g.) and 
has already joined the Operating Training Corps at 
the naval Technical School, Jacksonville, Florida. 

We join all of Bob’s many Wisconsin school 
friends in wishing him the best of luck, and hoping 
he will come back to Wisconsin as soon as the war 


,~ 


1s OVeCr. 


films available for school-community use: 
Motion pictures are playing an increasingly impor 
tant job in the war, both for training purposes and 
education as to war-time 
call the attention of all Wisconsin school people to 
the fact that the Office of War Information, Wash 
ington, D. C., has literally hundreds of 16 MM Sound 
films adaptable for use in a school program. A list 
such films can be had by writing the Bureau of 
Motion Pictures, Office of War Information, Wash 
ington, D. C. Over 200 films are now available, 

cluding such subjects as ‘Salvage’, “U. S. News R« 
view’, “Target for Tonight’. Many films show war 
production in factories, others deal with civilian ac 
while others serve to acquaint students with 


programs, so we wish t 


= 


( 


tivities, 
nature of our enemies as well as the lives of peo 
Allies. All of these films can b 
tained from more than 175 established film agencies 
T ere is not rental charge, but distributors may make« 
a nominal Servicc charge ot SO¢ or so tor shipment 


the 
Pi who are our 


NECROLOGY 
*WEA Member At Time of Death 

Miss Ida M. Miller, teacher in the Tomah schools 
for more than 30 years prior to her retirement in 
1918, died at her home on December 28th. 

Miss Dollie V 
tional schools since 193 
work in vocational guidance, 
pital on January 18th. 


Smith, teacher in the Racine voca 
2, and widely known for her 
died at a Chicago hos- 


Stuart Heath, 47, an instructor at the Milwauke« 
Vocational school for about the past 15 years, died at 
a Milwaukee hospital the latter part of Decembet 


* Frederick H. 
shop at Boys’ Technical High school, 
year of teaching, died on December 


Schoenig, 67, head of the machine 
and on his 36th 
Sth aft hort 


) a snort 


I 
illness 

William Price, 50 
tion at Oshko sh STC, died at his home, 
ure, on Dec« nber 30th 

Mrs. Bertha May Dudley, 63, for twenty years 
teacher in the Hartford South Side elementary school 


director of elementary educa 


of heart fail 


prior to her retirement in 1934, died at her home on 
January 8 

Mrs. T. P. Silverwood, 71, former teacher in Pe 
waukee, Oconomowoc and Waukesha, and for 12 


years a member of the Green Bay schoo 


at het home, Dex 40 


Miss Renetta Jones, 69, for many years an ele- 
mentary teacher and principal in the Madison schools 
prior to her retirement several years ago, t t 
home in Madison on January 28th 
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Mrs. Jessie E. Crownhart, 78, former educational} } 
leader in Douglas county and for many years a mem. 
ber of the Board of Normal School Regents, died af) 
her home in Madison on January 9 after a shon}{ 
illness. Mrs. Crownhart’s early teaching was in Ju 
neau county, Necedah, and Stoughton, but for many 
for WAR and CIVILIAN NEEDS years thereafter she was identified with the educa 
n : tional activities in and around Superior. She was the 
A 1942 PUBLICATION widow of former Supreme Court Judge Charles H 
FIRST-AID TRAINING Crownhart, who died in 1930. 
by DR. LESLIE W. IRWIN * Miss Fannie Bryant, 38, teacher in the LaGrange 
Center school, near Whitewater for the past four} MAY 
First printing exhausted years, died suddenly on Dec. 21, from pneumonia Th 
5 ] ite peer eT She had a cold, but continued teaching when she evi} oun ; 
Second printing now available dently contracted pneumonia, unknown to herself orf « 
her friends. the 
oe authentic presentation in work tant fan ae f ile: 
~ mee prese lon 1m WOrk Mrs. B. E. McCormick, 60, wife of the former miles 
0k form of a complete course in WEA executive secretary, “Bart” McCormick, who light 
First Aid—Org ganized and written by died in 1932, passed away at a Madison hospital on with 
an authority pa teacher of thou- January 20th after an illness of several months. K.P 
sands of students and _ instructors. Miss Ida Miller, teacher in the Tomah schools for TI 
31 years prior to her retirement in 1917, died at her til h 
home on December 29 after a lingering illness. ey, 
Order Now for Second Semester Use | id 
80¢ as : Miss Marie A. Sams, 74, teacher in the schools of | K. F 
¢—subject to discount Pierce county for many years prior to her retirement] “4 
a decade ago, died at her home in Prescott on} de . 
LYONS & CAR January 11. Peelt 
NAHAN William Posorske, 44, teacher and coach at DePere | SUP 
2500 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Illinois and Berlin for a number of years prior to 1925 when I 
“— 2 ie he was stricken with paralysis and forced to give up “An 
eee MG RIOSe IGANG teaching, died at his home in Berlin on January 25 
F. E. Jaastad, 3178 No. 50th St., a noe ; J ) _N 
Milwaukee, Wis. *James Parnell, 45, principal of the Boscobel | 1ver 
public schools, died at a Madison hospital on Janu- | me | 
ary 24th after a short illness. up < 
A I 
TEACHERS AGENCY — 43rd YEAR|] 1 
We Need More Teachers Now - - Free Enrollment By 
W. E. CHASE, Owner and Mgr. Since 1900. 890 Woodrow St., Madison, Wis. , IN 
iG 
CLARK-BREWER One registration fee paid the Mi: e>volis office also gives ac- | pr 
TEACHERS AG cess to the Chicago, Kansas City, ¥ck,., ahuScpokan of: L 
ENCY fices. We locate teachers in Wis ,sin, other states ir the C 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. U.S. A. and Alaska. t you 
Bos — P A 
TEACHERS AGENCY pom TEACHER SHORTAGE LASKA AND THE WEST. | P 
300% increase in calls this sea: Many positions still 
MISSOULA, MONTANA tration fee deferred for immedi: nrellavent. with free data ages f : 
Member N.A.T.A. ical certification changes. 28 ye: placement service. Registe.0¥- | tor 
H U G H ES 7 FE A C H FE we S A G bE N C Y The experienced t clers placed by us in EA 
1942 received on 1 iverage an increase ‘ 
25 E. JACKSON, CHICAGO of more than $314. v. 
Member N.A.T.A. Did You Get That Large An Increase? 
21st Year Now is the time—This is the place Member ‘ey 
ener National 
Good Teachers SCHUMMERS SCHOOL SERVICE Association 2 
ype | ae “Your Friendly Teachers’ Agency” Teachers is | 
vs ATlantic 6389 910 Lumber Ex. Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. Agencies thi 
She TEACHERS AGENCY 
& == 41st YEAR KI 
GEO. R. RAY. Owner and Mar. Since 1929 
For 20 Years a Wisconsin Superintendent 
WRITE OR SEE US AT ONCE ABOUT OUR SPECIAL ENROLLMENT OFFER for 
Excellent Photo Reproductions at Low Cost | 
518-519 BEAVER INS. BLDG. Member Natl. Assn. Teachers Agencies MADISON, WISCONSIN wa 
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Chips Off The Funny Bone 





MAYBE EINSTEIN KNOWS 

The teacher was explaining to the class about the 
sun and its doings. 

“What I can’t understand, teacher,” said one of 
the pupils, impressed by the story of millions of 
miles distance from the earth, “is how the sun’s 
light manages to get here so early in the morning 
without traveling in the night.” 


EP. 

The colored soldier had been peeling potatoes un- 
til his hands ached. Turning to a fellow K. P. he 
said: “What dat sergeant mean when he call us 
| a ae 

“Ah dunno,” replied his co-worker, “but from 
de look on his face ah think he means ‘Keep 
Peeling’.”” 


SUPER-EFFICIENCY 

Lady of the House (interviewing a new maid): 
“And now, Nora, are you efficient?’ 

Nora: “Indade I am that mum. In me last place 
ivery mornin’ I got up at four, made me fires, put 
me kettle on to bile, prepared the breakfast, an’ made 
up all the beds before inyone was up in the house.” 
A FAMILY SECRET 

Medico: “Ask the accident victim what his name 
is, so we can notify his family.” 

Nurse (a few minutes later): ‘He says his family 
knows his name.” 

DEFINITIONS 

Honesty: Fear of being rt. 

Good Sport: One who {I always let you have 
your Own way. 

Moron: One who is ce 

Pessimist: One who sé 
_ Coach: Fellow who w: 
for the school. 


ent with a serene mind. 
things as they are. 
gladly lay down your life 


Urchin. 
EASY COME—EASY ' ftOKE 

“My wife ran off wit:. the butler.” 

“What a shame that is!” 

“I'm satisfied. Furthermore, my house burnt down 
and I haven't any insurance.” 

“Too bad!” 

“I'm satisfied; and to. cap everything off business 
is so bad I'm going bankrupt, but, in spite of every- 
thing, I’m satisfied.” 

‘How is that possible with all your misfortunes ?”’ 
“I smoke Chesterfields.”’ 
Punch Boul. 


KI! YI! YI! 

First Boaconstrictor: ‘““Whatja swallow that dog 
for? Didn’t you just have a rabbit?” 
Second Boaconstrictor: ‘Yes, but I 
wanted a chaser.” 


felt like I 
College Humor 
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NOT PAT? 
“Does this package belong to you? The name 
is obliterated.” 
‘No, that isn’t my package. My name is O’Brien.” 
—Yellou Jacket 


OH, ADMIRAL! 
The husband answering the phone said, “I don't 
know; call the weather bureau,” and hung up. 
“What was that?” asked the wife. 


“Some fellow asked whether the coast is clear.” 


PROGRESSIVE 

Biography of a four-time widow: She first married 
a millionaire, then an actor, then a preacher, then an 
undertaker. One for the money, two for the show, 
three to make ready and four to go! 


COOL 

‘When were you born?” asked the sergeant of the 
recruit. 

“December, 1917,” replied the man. 

“Ah,” mused the sergeant, ‘I well recall that win- 
ter. It was bitterly cold.” 

“Tl say it was cold,” said the recruit. “Tl 
brought by a penquin. The stork couldn't make it.” 


was 











GINGER! 


























If I write any better, you'll find 
fault with my spelling. 
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Notes 


on New Books 





@ Recent publications by Wisconsin school people ; 
During the past month several items have reached 
our desk relative to publications with Wisconsin 
authorships. 

John Guy Fowlkes, 
U. of W. and new dean of the state 
mer session, has been working with the 
Audio-Visual Council, 160 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, 
on a series of Visual Learning Guides, planned for 
Pre-Induction training, for use with U. S. Office of 
Education, Army, and Navy Training Films, and spe- 
cially recommended ERPI classroom films. Dr. 
Fowlkes has been acting as editor of the series. The 
Guides are four-page leaflets which provide a direc 
tive of what the film is about, what to look for in 
the film when viewing it, a test, topics for discussion, 
suggested activities, and a bibliography. The general 
fields covered to date are: Fundamentals of Shop 
Work, Fundamentals of Machines, Fundamentals of 
Electricity, and Pre-Flight. Other subjects being cov- 
ered include Health Education, Home Nursing, La- 
tin America, American History, etc. Guides are sold 
only in packages of 50, at a net price of $1.45 per 
package. Get further details concerning the Guides 
and films by writing the Chicago address given above 

We note that two former Wisconsin educators: 
J. Murray Lee, former professor of education at the 
U. of W. and now dean of the school of education at 
Washington State College, Pullman, Washington, and 
his wife Dorris May Lee, who was co-author with 
Prof. Lee of the book “The Child and His Curricu- 
lum’’ have recently prepared a series of Maintenance 
Drills and Tests in Arithmetic, published by the Cali- 
fornia Test Bureau, 5916 Hollywood Blvd., Holly- 
wood, Calif. The complete tests consist of 64 pages 
(tests and drills) and sell for 15¢ each up to 24 
copies and 10¢ each for 25 copies or more. They are 
available on three levels: high school, grade 8, and 
grade For further descriptive material write the 
publishers. 

Arnold E. Melzer, teacher 
High school, is the author of a 16 pp. brochure en- 
titled “Speech for Morale’ which is being distributed 
free, upon request, by the National Forensic League, 
Ripon, Wis. The pamphlet represents a thoughtful 
approach to the problem of building morale in the 
schools 


Miss Dora Dessureau, 


education at the 
university sum- 
National 


professor of 


in Sheboygan Central 


Antigo teacher, is the author 
of a new book entitled ‘‘Let’s Go To a Well-Balanced 
School”, published by the Berner Brothers Publishing 
Co., Antigo, and the list price is $3.00. While we 
have not seen the book we understand it is an at- 
tempt to help the elementary teacher in newer edu- 
cational trends. Art is emphasized, although the ma- 
terial suggests various ideas in other fields. More de- 
tails can be secured by writing the publishers. 


@ Three musical Boswells; With the publication of 
Mark Sullivan’s “humanized histories’ some years 
back the reading public became increasingly aware of 
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These notices on new books are not in- 
tended as critical “reviews”, but rather 
as items of interest on new texts. 


the fact that history is not only a recounting of poli- 
tical events, wars, and peace treaties, but the every- 
day doings of common people. We are pleased to 
note that Laidlaw Brothers have recently published : 
interesting and human-interest account of the role 
music has played in the national life of America 
Two New York state teacher college pedagogues and 
a member of the faculty of the University of Missouri 
have combined their talents and wealth of musical 
information to produce America’s Musical Herita 
(355 pp., $1.52 list). 

The book does not set out to be an exhaustive, 
learned, detailed history of American music, but 
rather shows the importance of music in the develop- 
ment of the culture of the American people. It can 
best be used along with U. S. history in high school, 
though its pages would prove interesting reading to 
any high school pupil. The scope is from colonial 
times to the present, and each of the four sections 
includes ‘“‘questions and problems’’ as well as ‘“‘sug- 
gested activities’’ involving dramatics, radio, the 
dance, singing, reading, and composing songs. IIlus- 
trations, many from old plates, are very interesting 


@ A splendid free booklet for teachers: Last month, 
on page 269, you may or may not have noticed an 
advertisement from the H. J. Heinz Co., in which 
they offered to send teachers, without charge, a book- 
let entitled The Story of Food Preservation. We re- 
gret that we did not have an opportunity of seeing 
this booklet until after the January copy had been 
sent to the printers, but we wish to make this be- 
lated suggestion to all teachers of the social studies, 
home economics, or general science in the upper 
grades, junior high school, or senior classes: avail 
yourself of this opportunity to get a booklet which is 
carefully written, well illustrated, and devoid of any 
objectionable commercial “plugging” of the Heinz 
products as such. The company is to be commended 
for its publication of this brochure, written by Edith 
Elliott Sw ank, a trained nutritionist, and designed to 
give American school children a better understanding 
of foods and their preservation. The Story of Food 
Preservation is 104 pages in length, well illustrated 
with attractive photographs and drawings, and full of 
interesting historical facts to command the attention 
of high school students. 

In order to make the booklet of greatest possible 
use in the classroom the Heinz Co. has prepared a 
Teacher’s Guide to accompany it. 

In case a publication of this type could be of value 
in your teaching experience we suggest you write the 
H. J. Heinz Co., Dept. ST-42, Pittsburgh, and secure 

1 free copy. In case you wish additional copies for 
tas use the cost is only 10¢ per copy. 
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The STANFORD 
SPELLER 


A Practical Combination of Pupil Textbook, 
Workbook, and Spelling Tablet 
by ALMACK and STAFFELBACH 








The Best Recommendation for Any Textbook is a 


Satisfied User” 








Here is what users of the STANFORD SPE 
have to say about it: 
erantOrny aoe WYOMING: 





STANFORD em R the mos saref 
and the beat ethod of pr t 
speller I moe. 


TEACHER, CALIFORNIA: THE STANFORI 

SPELLER develops self-reliance 

DIRECTOR, RURAL EDUCATION. WISCONSIN: 
best 





‘The cicero ‘SPELLER is organized 

te me ied aterial in sf ies 

ug 

TEACHER, OHIO: "It aids in developing 

ness of vocabu lary, a critical 

spelling, and a des to spell words correctly. 

(The ST. ANFORD SPELLER i; published from G 


cloth edition. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


and non-consumable 


Write for turther 


poe igre = a 





¢ TEACHER. TEXAS: 


I have 
SUPERINTENDENT, CALIFORNIA: 
the STANFORD SPELLER does not 
ng spe es | 


] , +h] haher 
uilable WN CONSHMADLe Paper 


rades 2 to 9. Av. 
informatio n) 
328 South Jefferson St. 
CHICAGO 




















Announcin g 


NEW. 
Atwood- Thomas 
Geographies 
VISITS IN OTHER LANDS 


Vivid, sympathetic studies in 
community life 


THE AMERICAN NATIONS 


Including an excellent, full dis- 
cussion of Latin America 


Ginn and Company 
2301 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
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Two Indispensable Books 
for desk and classroom use 










WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY-5th Ed. 


\ The best handy-sized diction- 
* ary because it contains all the 
words most commonly used in 
speaking, reading, and writing 
110,000 entries; 1,300 pages; 1,800 
illustrations. $3.50-$8.75. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF ——_ 


A new book, on a new plan, de- 
signed to help the student use 
the right word in the right 
place. Contains antonyms, 
and analogous and contrast- 
ed words. 908 pages; alpha- 
betical arrangement. 
Thumb indexed, $4.00, 
without index, $3.50. 


















Both books have been prepared 
by the same editorial staff that made WEB- 
STER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC- 
TIONARY, Second Edition, “The Supreme 
Authority” for classroom and library use. 
Write for descriptive circulars. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
AS: NRPS 
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S80: i aaa Re eto 


SCRIBNERS 


PRE-INDUCTION COURSES 


Prepared at the request of the War De- 
partment and the U. S. Office of 
Education as part of the 
Victory Program 


Fundamentals of Electricity 
By Theodore D. Benjamin, High School of 
Science, New York City. A Basic Course 
in strict conformity with Pre-Induction Out- 
line PIT 101. Illustrated. List Price $1.20. 


Fundamentals of Machines 
By Alexander Joseph, High School of Sci- 
New York City. A Basic Course in 
strict conformity with Pre-Induction Outline 
PIT 102. Illustrated. List Price $1.20. 


The Basic Radio Code Kit 
For Pre-Induction Training Course PIT 301, 
a Course in Fundamentals of Basic Radio 
Code. Seventeen double phonograph rec- 
ords, instructor's manual, printing charts, 
and code practice sheets. Authorized dis- 
tributors with four other publishers for the 
War Department. Price at New York $35.00 


ence 


| CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
New York Chicago Boston 


Atlanta San Francisco 








READING 


for 
INTEREST 


A BALANCED READING PROGRAM 





Makes learning to read an enjoy- 
able experience. 


Consistently high in literary 
values. 


Written and illustrated by chil- 
dren’s favorite authors and 
artists. 


TEN BOOKS FOR GRADES I TO VI 


Accessory Materials 
Practice Books Teacher’s Guides 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


1815 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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m Bird's eye geography: New World Horizons (Sil- 
ver Burdett Company, Chicago, 94 pages, List price 
$2.00) is a new type of geography book which offers 
the basis for intelligent thinking about world affairs 
today. It is a global geography which through the 
medium of simple and understandable maps, charts, 
photographs, captions and text gives a concise sum- 
mary of each important world region. Esepcially dis. 
tinctive are the many maps in full color which show 
air distances and routes and area of global communi- 
cation, physical conditions and the products of each 
region. 

New World Horizons is neither primarily a war 
book nor an atlas but a text in the fund amentals of 
global geography. It is ideal for use in “refresher’ 
courses in high school geography. Because of its com. 
pactness, it furnishes a splendid core for such a 
course, using library references to extend its concepts. 
Without doubt many schools will wish to use it for 
the type of geography course recommended by the 
High School Victory Corps Program, since it corre- 
lates closely with the suggestions made in the High 
School Victory Corps bulletin in the social studies 
field. 

Write the Chicago office, or Ronald Layde, 148 § 
Bartlett St., Shawano for descriptive material. 


@ Pre-Flight training: Every week there are new 
books and workbooks published to help teachers ad- 
just their teaching chores to the new war-time cur- 
riculum. Here are two recent releases: 

Henry Holt & Co. has just published a 568 page 
book for pre-flight aeronautics teaching, entitled Be- 
fore You Fly ($2.00 list). The book is an outgrowth 
of actual teaching experience with this specialized 
work, done in the high schools of the District of 
Columbia. The material is aimed at juniors and sen- 
iors in high school. The generous use of illustrations 
is more than mere “window dressing’. The pictures 
have a purpose and tie in with the text material. 
Especially helpful is a complete glossary of yee 
and a helpful bibliography. A Teacher’s Manual, 
fording an annotated bibliography, classroom ed 
ments and demonstrations, and suggestions for mak- 
ing the course of greatest value to the students, will 
be furnished without charge—one copy to each 
teacher using the text book. 

Ginn & Co. has issued two things which can be 
used separately or together in a pre-flight program. 
One is Aeronautics Workbook (including one Brown 
and Jackman Aeronautical Study Chart) $1.00 list, or 
the Study Chart alone at 40c each. 

The Workbook is planned to conform to the pro- 
gram as outlined by the U. S. Office of Education, 
and may be used with any modern textbook. Specific 
references are made to the most popular high school 
texts. The Workbook makes it possible for every stu- 
dent to “learn by doing”, with data and problems 
stated just as they would be in actual flight. It con- 
tains review exercises in arithmetic, algebra, geometry, 
and trig, employing the symbols and types of prob- 
lems used in the pre-flight. 

The accompanying Aeronautical Study Chart is a 
25x38 inch working map in six colors. 


Expi Classroom Films Inc. 


RELEASES 


NEW REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY SERIES 


— Write for Booklet — 
1841 BROADWAY @® NEW YORK 
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